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SELECTIVE ADMISSION TO NORMAL SCHOOLS 


For a number of years there has been carried on in Connecticut a 
study of the relation of the success of students in the state normal 
schools to their intelligence-test scores as determined by the Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Examination for High-School Graduates, Part ITT, 
which was given to entering students. The study was made by Helen 
W. Bechtel, assistant in special education of the State Board of 
Education, and is reported in Special Education Bulletin 1 issued by 
the state board. The conclusions reached and the recommendations 
made are as follows: 

On the basis of the data now at hand, it seems possible and practical to urge 
the use of the intelligence-test results for the elimination of students whose 
mental capacities are of such a degree that academic success is improbable. This 
whole study was undertaken with the purpose of locating the point below which 
a student could not compete with success in the academic training given to stu- 
dent teachers in this state. 

The number failing [shown in Table XVI] includes those for whom the course 
was extended or those who were required to repeat the course in part or entirely; 
the voluntary withdrawals include those who appreciated the inferior perform- 
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ance of their work and who left for any other reasons; and those completing the 
work were those of the 1925, 1926, and 1927 entrants who graduated in regular 
time, as well as the 1928 entrants who completed the first year of the course 
without setback. 






































TABLE XVI 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES OF STUDENT ENTRANTS FROM 1925 TO 1928 
: Number Number Number Number 
Intelligence Score Entering we ee Compiting 
| Oe ay 4 ° 2 2 
MOB. e bak s poh GS 19 I 6 12 
PPD: o.6G sven wkusnted 43 9 16 18 
POs sates suas sane 67 15 18 34 
AIO ins vides 4 oes se 116 14 33 69 
UNS Eva aie oe ees 184 33 39 tza*,* 
SOO iw nin daha s Ses 228 27 34 167 
re ore 278 34 37 207 
rE. 255 31 27 197 
RAISED. os sac ewaks awe 203 17 16 170 
TEGO sisis.cv se teunseu 243 12 28 203 
BOO IOD baad cues ess 179 14 10 155 
en ee er 136 10 6 120 
EGOIS0 sac bsaies eens s 87 8 2 77 
PENONS 5 5c. 4is won. ce wer 54 5 3 46 
oes | ee nee 32 I I 30 
PONTE. ais ssoracnews 27 I 2 24 
BROEEDDS os vs sesitoync 18 2 2 14 
ne SOLE EE eer 8 ° ° 8 
RUS-RED 6s ssn e ose ee I ° ° I 
on RT eee 2 ° I I 
ae Ee ree 2 ° ° ° ° 
SOOO. «5 os scesicasen 2 ° ° 2 
ARDS sso 4ueu cose 2,186 234 283 1,669 
The range of scores is shown in the following: 
Entrants Withdrawals Failures Successes 

Lowest score.......... 26 38 27 26 

Highest score.......... 244 196 220 244 

BANE ins an teak uw 218 158 193 218 

















The foregoing shows that the students leaving or failing training have a short- 
er score range than those who are successful. The students making the highest 
scores succeed in academic training and in practice, while those making the 
lowest scores succeed and fail. 

Comparison of the middle so per cent of the groups is shown in the following: 
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Entrants Withdrawals Failures Successes 
Qe wee cescccesceeeees 85.0 75.9 68.7 90.2 
POMKURIS os 5s aici owen 106.0 95-3 88.1 III.o 
We oS iad ca oletaid ys aie! 129.9 116.8 110.2 133-9 
WR owrsca ae eater eaucnes 22.5 20.5 20.8 21.8 

















As would be expected, the middle 50 per cent of the scores of the successes is 
higher on the distribution than for those of either the students withdrawing or 
failing, and in turn the scores of the failing students fall below those of the ones 
voluntarily leaving. The middle of the distribution of entrants is slightly below 
that of the successes, a fact to be expected and not at all surprising when it 
appears. 

Contrasting the distribution of scores of the entrants with those satisfactorily 
completing the work, it is found that from score 20 to 59, 49.6 per cent of the 
students succeed. In other words, students whose scores fall between 20 and 59 
have as many chances at success as they have at failure. It is probable that 
within these limits such traits as industry, persistency, and attention operate to 
a considerable extent in the success of the possessor. From score 60 to 89, 62.2 
per cent of the students succeed; that is, students whose scores fall between 60 
and 89 have two out of three chances of success. 

If below the point of 60 approximately half the students fail, it seems logical 
and consistent to define that point as the one which will eliminate or admit stu- 
dents to teacher training. If approximately one-third of the students whose 
scores are between 60 and 8o fail, then this group should be carefully examined 
before final admission to training. 

On the basis of the data herein contained, recommendations are made. 

1. When applicants have qualified for admission on the basis of age, health, 
moral fitness, and satisfactory secondary-school work, they should present 
themselves when requested at the normal school to which they have made ap- 
plication to undergo tests. Intelligence-test scores should be obtained in the 
spring preceding admission. Those applicants making scores of 59 or below on 
the Thorndike Intelligence Examination, Part III, should be excluded. To ap- 
plicants who fall in this interval but whose other qualifications are highly satis- 
factory, a second form of the same test should be given before admission; and if 
they make scores of 59 or below a second time, they should be definitely excluded 
from admission. 

An exhaustive investigation of academic records and personal ratings should 
be made for those applicants whose scores fall between 60 and 89. Because of 
the possibility that two out of three will succeed, this group should be admitted 
only after the most careful evaluation of all available data. 

2. In addition to intelligence tests, standardized tests of general information 
should be given, also before admission. A comprehensive test is the Iowa High 
School Content Examination which includes tests of English and grammar, 
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mathematics, science, history, and social science. A superiority of this examina- 
tion is that a new form is available every year. Its function is not only a general 
mastery of high-school subjects but also a prediction of success. 

3. In instances where applicants need to take special examinations to make 
up high-school deficiencies, standardized tests should be used rather than the 
old-type traditional subject-matter tests. Standardized subject tests are avail- 
able for all secondary-school subjects. Dr. Ben D. Wood and his colleagues of 
the Educational Records Bureau, Columbia College, have contributed reliable, 
valid tests in the group known as the Columbia Research Bureau Tests. 

4. Teaching-aptitude tests should be given along with the intelligence tests 
in order to discover the potential success of each applicant. A necessary parallel 
would be to follow graduates into the field in order to correlate their performance 
there with their test records. 

5. Ratings of applicants by at least three members of the high-school facul- 
ties should be obtained. MacPhail,? in rating experiments at Brown University, 
used a five-point classification for twelve qualities. Numbers to designate the 
student’s rank were: 5 for excellent, 4 for good, 3 for medium, 2 for poor, and 1 
for deficient. The qualities were: intelligence, studious habits, integrity, punc- 
tuality, neatness, perseverance, initiative, co-operation, leadership, popularity, 
cheerfulness, and health. Certainly these qualities would be of inestimable value 
to the future teachers of the state. 

Another possibility is the Personality Rating Scale devised by the Committee 
on Personality Measurement of the American Council on Education. In addi- 
tion to ratings by three members of the high-school faculties, ratings within the 
first five months by members of the normal-school faculties would be of great 
value in determining just which characteristics make for training success. 

6. Because of the success of the number of students who made low test scores, 
it would be most desirable to use objective standards of grading the normal- 
school academic work in order that levels of achievement may remain the same 
for all students. In other words, standards of attainment should not be lowered 
for the weak students, neither should they have the advantage of the major 
share of instructors’ time and attention. 

7. Test scores should be used as guides in holding students to the levels of 
their own abilities. The data indicate that students well able to succeed were 
permitted to leave or even to fail. If each student were assigned to a teacher 
adviser, the possibility of preventing unnecessary withdrawals and failures 
would be great. 

8. Future plans for utilizing test results should include the attempt to isolate 
and measure the qualities essential to successful teachers. Not only would it be 
desirable to isolate and measure essential qualities but also to determine if the 
same qualities are essential to the kindergarten-primary-grade teacher as to the 
upper-elementary-grade teacher. 


t Andrew Hamilton MacPhail, The Intelligence of College Students. Baltimore: War- 
wick & York, Inc., 1924. 
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IMPLIED AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE TRANSPORTATION FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


In a recent decision rendered by the Supreme Court of Kansas it 
was held that the board of education of the city of Topeka has the 
implied authority to provide free transportation for certain classes 
of pupils. The board of education maintains separate schools for 
colored pupils and provides transportation for such pupils who live 
more than ten blocks from the school to which they are assigned. 
The board maintains a special school for undernourished children, 
who are also furnished free transportation. Action was brought to 
enjoin the board from spending funds derived from taxation for the 
purpose of providing transportation for colored and undernourished 
children on the ground that the board had no specific statutory 
authority to spend funds for such a purpose. The following state- 
ment is quoted from the opinion of the court. 


Since the statute grants the board of education specific power to maintain 
separate schools, we hold that, in order to maintain these schools in an efficient, 
economical, and business-like manner, it necessarily follows that the board of 
education has the implied power to furnish transportation for the colored chil- 
dren who live in places remote from the locations of the various schools main- 
tained for them..... 

These children are undernourished and unable to mingle in the regular grade 
schools with those who are normal in every respect and to carry the work as- 
signed to the physically normal children. In many instances if such a school is 
not maintained, the child who is undernourished or physically weak could not 
attend school at all. We believe that, under the general powers granted to the 
board of education, it is necessarily implied that the board has power to provide 
means for the education of not only the children who are in all respects robust 
and physically sound but also to provide facilities to those who are not so 
favored. The public welfare demands that the child who is not physically sound 
shall have an opportunity to gain an education the same as his more favored 
brother. We conclude, therefore, that the defendant board of education has the 
implied power and authority to furnish transportation both to the colored chil- 
dren and to the undernourished children under the circumstances shown by the 
record in this case [Foster v. Board of Education of Topeka, 289 Pac. 959]. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 
The following news item was published in the Christian Science 


Monitor. 


Beginning this autumn compulsory education of all children between the ages 
of eight and fifteen will be enforced through the Soviet union. This will be the 
first time in the history of Russia that obligatory education has been introduced. 
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Sixty thousand additional teachers will be required, and the government has 
announced that new pedagogical training schools will be established. A large 
number of new educational institutions will be built, and churches and monas- 
teries and houses confiscated from the rich peasants will be converted into 
schools. 

As part of this new “cultural revolution,” as the Soviet press describes the 
movement, large proportions of the new teachers will be Communists. Instruc- 
tion to the young will be based largely on the teachings of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin. The papers also say that in time all Russia’s children will be Com- 
munists. The Communist Youth League will supply twenty thousand candi- 
dates yearly for the teachers’ courses. 

In the future the teaching of practical trades and handicrafts will form a regu- 
lar part of the children’s education so that, when they graduate, they will be 
prepared to accept positions in various Soviet industries and factories. 

“No country in the world,” says Izvestia, in commenting on the new compul-* 
sory-education decree, “approaches Soviet Russia for the speed with which it is 
reducing illiteracy. 

“No one can longer speak of the barbarism, backwardness, and darkness of 
Russia, which will soon be a land without illiteracy. Before the war there were 
only seven million children in the primary schools, whereas today there are 
twelve million. Before the war two-thirds of Russia was illiterate. During the 
last two years we taught thirteen million illiterate adults to read and write.” 


STATE AID TO RURAL EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA 


The following statement was published in the United States Daily. 


Rural-school terms of six months and less will soon be eliminated in Okla- 
homa, the state superintendent of instruction, John Vaughan, has announced. 
Three years ago there were 538 schools in the state running on a basis of six and 
one-half months and less, and now such schools number 99, a decrease not 
equaled by any other southern state, Mr. Vaughan declared. 

Increased state aid to rural education, it was explained, accounts for the 
gradual lengthening of the school terms of the state until now over 1,600 schools 
have nine-month terms; 193, eight and one-half; and over 2,630 have eight- 
month terms. 

Three years ago, before the state aid to weak schools was inaugurated by the 
legislature—setting aside a portion of the gross-production tax on oil—forty 
schools out of every thousand had six-month terms, a report of Mr. Vaughan 
shows. Last year only five out of every thousand reported such short terms. 
Not only have the poorest districts been able to increase their terms, but others 
which have not been able to hold the full nine-month term have also been able 
to increase. 

By increasing the length of eight-month schools, the state last year added 
6,075,000 days of educational opportunity for children of Oklahoma over the 
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opportunities in 1926. The number of rural schools having nine-month terms 
last year was increased over three years ago from 782 to 1,273, or 63 per cent. 

“Seven out of ten schools three years ago had at least eight months of school,”’ 
Marshall Gregory, statistician of the department, said. “Last year, nine out of 
ten reported nine-month terms.” 

The average length of school terms for the rural schools was 161 days, com- 
pared with 152 daysin 1926. State aid in the amount of $1,500,000 was provided 
by the legislature in 1927. The 1929 legislature made supplemental appropria- 
tions of $250,000 for 1929-30 and 1930-31. The aid is apportioned to schools in 
districts that levy the maximum fifteen-mill tax and still do not have sufficient 
money on which to operate. Mr. Vaughan said that last year in no case was 
state aid given in excess of $40 a child. 


THE COST OF EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY 


The following statement was published in the New York Sun. 


When a gift of a million or so is made to a university, the event is unusual 
enough to cause comment. Yet New Yorkers go about their daily affairs hardly 
conscious of the fact that collectively they are the most generous patrons of 
education the world has known. Last year they spent for the upkeep of the 
public-school system and for the construction of new buildings exactly $171,- 
036,363.24, as shown in the board of education’s annual financial and statistical 
report. Any university would be pleased to boast an endowment, not to say an 
annual budget, as large as that. 

Of the $171,000,000 which the board of education spent last year, $39,531,432 
went for sites and buildings. Nearly $40,000,000 more in corporate stock was 
available for such purposes but had not been expended by the end of the calen- 
dar year. Maintenance charges totaled $131,504,000. Of the latter amount, 
more than $109,000,000 was spent for teachers’ salaries, leaving $22,000,000 for 
all other expenses, including the cost of books, coal, clerical and janitor hire, 
repairs to buildings, and similar recurring expenditures. 

These sums are so vast that they are likely to be confusing. A better idea of 
what it costs to run the school system may be obtained by examining individual 
outlays. It cost the board of education $102 for the year to instruct a child in 
the elementary and junior high schools, an increase of $6 since 1928. In the 
high schools the per capita cost for the year was $174, an increase of $11 since 
1928. It is considerably more expensive to prepare a young man or woman for a 
teaching position. In the training schools for teachers the per capita outlay was 
$259 for the year, as against $205 in 1928. Most expensive of all, on a per capita 
basis, was the truant school, which spent $655 for each boy kept there. How- 
ever, there were only 363 truants in attendance last year. 

The rise in per capita costs since the year before may be attributed to two 
factors. One was an increase in teacher’s salaries. This increase was promised 
in 1927, was partly granted in 1928, but was not finally put into effect until 
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early in 1929. The other was a drop in attendance. The elementary and junior 
high schools lost nearly four thousand students. This was just*about balanced 
by the gain in the senior high schools. The training schools for teachers lost 
nearly 1,200, dropping from an attendance of 5,531 to 4,369. Even the truant 
school lost somewhat in attendance. The vocational schools, on the other hand, 
gained a few hundred students and thereby reduced their per capita costs from 
$175 in 1928 to $170 last year. 


MAKING AVAILABLE THE CONTENT OF SCHOOL REPORTS 


The following statement was published in the United States 
Daily. 

An annotated bibliography of all annual and other reports published by the 
city school systems throughout the country is being compiled by the United 
States Office of Education, the chief of the city schools division, W. S. Deffen-* 
baugh, stated orally. 

This bibliography is the first publication of the kind undertaken by the 
federal government, Mr. Deffenbaugh explained, and will contain a brief index 
summary of the contents of each report. It will be of considerable value to 
educators, scholars, and legislators in learning rapidly where to find specific in- 
formation about all phases of education in practical operation throughout the 
nation, Mr. Deffenbaugh pointed out. By way of example, if one is interested in 
revenues and taxation for the support of public education, he can glance through 
the bibliography, find the references, and call for the reports of the cities con- 
sidered, then turn at once to that phase of their system. 

Already a number of cities have responded to requests for their reports, 
Mr. Deffenbaugh continued, and the bibliography with the explanatory con- 
tents is in process of compilation. Only cities with a population of more than 
ten thousand are being included, he said. 

The Office of Education has not decided definitely whether annual state re- 
ports on education will be included in the list, Mr. Deffenbaugh added. 


LAWS GOVERNING THE MEDICAL INSPECTION 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The following statement is quoted from a pamphlet published by 
the United States Office of Education entitled State-wide Trends in 


School Hygiene and Physical Education. 


Legislation and regulation with regard to the medical inspection of school 
children began in 1899 but was most active between 1910 and 1920, with minor 
changes in existent laws during that period and later. These laws present an 
astonishing variety as to details of requirements or permissions and are difficult 
to present in a simple classification. In all, thirty-eight states have some kind of 
statute or regulation (usually a statute) either permitting or requiring the ex- 
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amination of children for physical (and sometimes mental) defects. In addi- 
tion, one state permits the establishment of dental clinics, and in another state 
without a law there are local ordinances permitting medical inspection. 

In twenty-four states the law is more or less mandatory in its wording for all 
school districts, and for certain districts in three other states. The state board of 
education is apparently responsible for carrying out the mandatory law in eleven 
states and is directly responsible in eight of these. The state department of 
health is directly responsible for what is to be done in eleven, and joint action is 
advised in nine. However, the “responsibility,” especially of departments of 
health, seldom includes more than the prescribing of examination forms. In 
joint supervision this is usually the function expected of the department of 
health. 

The local responsibility rests in twenty-nine states with the board of educa- 
tion and in seven with the board of health. In one it is placed jointly. 

Only one state (New York) has by law a state director of medical inspection, 
although in three others some official of the state department of education or of 
health serves more or less exclusively in this capacity. 

Examinations are “required” annually (presumably of all pupils) in twenty 
states, every two years in two, and every three years in one. 

Examination by teachers is specified by mandatory laws of seven states, 
though usually for specified conditions, especially as regards defects of eyes, 
ears, nose, and mouth. 

It is stated that the teacher may be one of the examiners in eleven other 
states. In three states a nurse is apparently the only examiner (in one of which 

she must be a “volunteer” nurse) ; and in fourteen others she may participate in 
examinations. 

A physician is specified as examiner in five states, the county health officer in 
three states, while in twenty the physician is mentioned as one of the examiners. 

In three states examinations of children seem to be limited to those of sight 
and hearing; in one to sight, hearing, and breathing; in one to sight, hearing, 
nose, and throat; in one to sight, hearing, breathing, and teeth; in two to dental 
defects, while a more general examination is specified in fifteen. 

In one state only is examination made obligatory, the parent being fined $5 
or put in jail for ten days “for each refusal” to permit examination. In another 
state a child who shows a serious defect must be brought by the parent before 
an agent of the state board. 

Failure to comply is punishable by a maximum fine of $50 or ten days’ im- 
prisonment. However, “written objection from the parent exempts the child 
from examination.” 

In one state not more than ten cents each is to be paid for examinations from 
school funds. 

A few states have a law or regulation requiring the examination of the teacher 
for tuberculosis or other disease, but these are not included in the above thirty- 
eight states. 
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SPECIAL TEACHING FOR SUBNORMAL AND ABNORMAL CHILDREN 


The following statement was published in the United States 
Daily. 

Increasing attention is being given to the education of subnormal and ab- 
normal children in the United States, according to the commissioner of educa- 
tion in the Office of Education, William John Cooper. He made this statement 
in a letter to the secretary of the interior accompanying a survey of special types 
of schools and classes of this character just published by the Office of Education. 

It is disclosed in the survey that there are 736 cities in the country with a 
population of more than 10,000 which now have special classes and schools to 
reach those children deviating from average capacity. These facilities care for 
sixteen types of special education. 

In commenting on the survey generally, Dr. Cooper declared: 

“The present American philosophy of education proclaims equality of op- * 
portunity for every child. This requires a study of the inherent capacities of 
children and the consideration of the opportunities for service in a highly com- 
plex, industrialized society. Were it necessary to provide special curriculums 
and methods of teaching for each individual, schooling would be beyond the 
means of all except the very wealthy. 

“Fortunately, school administrators have been able to carry on instruction 
of the great majority of children in rather large groups. This machinery, how- 
ever, works to the disadvantage of those who are in some way handicapped. In 
the larger cities it has been found possible and expedient to bring children having 
similar handicaps together in groups. This office is now engaged in studying the 
success not only of the types of curriculum and methods of teaching devised but 
of the administrative plans used to reduce the per capita cost of educating the 
handicapped. 

“The number of school systems which provide these special schools and 
classes is increasing in number. The demand on this office for data concerning 
the extent of such organization is constant.” 

The sixteen types of special schools include the parental school, the disciplin- 
ary school or class, schools and classes for subnormal children, trade schools and 
classes for deviates, industrial schools and classes for elefnentary pupils, 
schools and classes for over-age children, schools and classes for non-English- 
speaking children, schools and classes for gifted children, open-air classes for the 
delicate, schools and classes for children with speech defects, schools and classes 
for crippled children, schools and classes for the blind, schools and classes for 
children with defective vision, classes for the deaf, schools and classes for chil- 
dren hard of hearing, and special classes for the education of epileptics. 

A summary of the statistics involving the more outstanding special classes is 
presented in the survey as follows: A total of 154 parental classes care for 3,578 
truants and delinquents who live at the institutions twenty-four hours a day; 
and a total of 274 other classes care for 5,462 truants and delinquents. A total of 
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3,075 Classes for the subnormal have an enrolment of 55,154; a total of 1,278 
trade-school classes have an enrolment of 27,480; and a total of 779 industrial 
classes have an enrolment of 15,911. There are in the United States 438 classes 
for over-age pupils with an enrolment of 11,312; a total of 981 classes for non- 
English-speaking children with an enrolment of 22,717, and a total of 135 classes 
' caring for 3,883 gifted children. Open-air classes for the physically weak number 
1,105 and have an enrolment of 31,186. A total of 2,311 classes have an enrol- 
ment of 52,112 children suffering from speech defects. Crippled children to the 
number of 10,038 are cared for in 481 special classes. 


SCHOOL ACCOMPLISHMENT IN RELATION 
TO MOVIE ATTENDANCE 


The Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin has published the 
results of an investigation made by Alfred S. Lewerenz, statistician 
of the Division of Psychology and Educational Research, Los 
Angeles city schools, in which an attempt was made to determine the 
influence on school children of attendance at motion pictures. The 
purpose and the conclusions of the study are reported as follows: 


We are hearing many statements as to the good and bad effects that movies 
have on children, particularly from the standpoint of health and school success. 

There are people who believe that attendance at motion pictures is education- 
al with most types of approved plays. They state that a child indirectly absorbs 
a great deal of information at the theater that is related to the work at school. 
They feel particularly that the plays seen stimulate the reading of the books 
that are based on the plot and that skill in reading is thereby increased. Other 
people believe that motion-picture goers, especially children, suffer more than 
they gain through the passive attitude in which the films are viewed, the late 
hours usually kept, and the highly emotional quality of many of the stories. 

The purpose of this study has been to make a start at gathering educational 
and social data that would throw more light on the value of the theatrical film 
as an aid to education..... 

This study carried out in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of two Los An- 
geles elementary schools seems to yield the following answers to questions men- 
tioned at the beginning of this report. 

1. It is apparently true that children who go to movies frequently are also 
good readers and have a good vocabulary. On the other hand, they seem to fall 
down badly in reasoning in arithmetic and in fundamentals of arithmetic. 

2. In the grades studied, it is the old, dull pupils who go to the movies most 
frequently and the young, bright pupils who go least frequently. Between the 
two groups there is more than ten points difference in intelligence quotient. 

3. Movie fans seem to be active readers, but the books and magazines read 
are of a sensational type. Neither they nor their parents have as many books of 
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their own as the children who infrequently go to movies. Among the children 
interviewed it appeared that only rarely were books read based on, or directly 
connected with, movie plots. 

4. Movie fans seem to prefer exciting pictures dealing with cowboys, mystery, 
and war to a far greater extent than the non-movie-going children, who enjoy 
comedies. 

5. Movie fans go to bed a half-hour later and sleep half an hour less on the 
average than do the non-movie-going children. Age may be a factor here as 
they were more than a year older. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION BY RADIO 


The University of Wisconsin announces the results of an experi- 
ment in education by radio. The statement issued by the university 
reads: 

Teaching by radio has been found to be entirely practical, and in at least two 
courses of study the results gained were better than those that naturally follow 
from classroom instruction, according to the results of a survey recently made 
by three University of Wisconsin professors. 

Professor E. B. Gordon, of the School of Music, Professor John Guy Fowlkes, 
of the School of Education, and Professor Henry L. Ewbank, of the Department 
of Speech, conducted the experiment. They were aided by Miss Mary Webb, 
research assistant in education. 

Two courses of study, music and current events, were taught by radio in 
making the survey..... More than five hundred school children in a large 
number of Wisconsin elementary schools listened to the instruction broadcast 
to them over the radio and then took their final examinations, which showed that 
in the teaching of music the radio is decidedly superior to direct classroom in- 
struction. In the teaching of current events, although the results gained were 
not quite so decisive, the tendency was in favor of the radio. 

To gain the comparative values of teaching by radio and by direct instruc- 
tion, twenty-five schools in Wisconsin installed radios, while twenty-five others 
continued their direct classroom instruction. Identical instruction and tests 
were given to each of these groups. 

In teaching the music course, the class in music at the university, under the 
direction of Professor Gordon, made visits to many of the schools taking part in 
the experiment. In addition, the children in each of the schools in which radios 
were installed kept music scrapbooks. Classes were held on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day of each week for nine weeks from 1:00 to 1:20 P.M. 

The results showed that children could learn to sing two-part songs over the 
radio and that through such instruction they gained a large appreciation of 
music and a knowledge of musical instruments. They also learned rhythm work 
and became acquainted with the music field through musical news items. 

By the application of the same examination before and after the nine-weeks’ 
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music course, it was definitely established that in all the schools the children’s 
knowledge of music more than doubled and that those students who took their 
instruction by radio had been much more successful in their learning than those 
who had more direct teaching. 

In the teaching of current events, those groups of students who were taught 
by radio were also given the Current Events magazine from which to gain their 
knowledge, but their teachers were instructed not to give them any additional 
instruction. The remaining twenty-five groups of students also had the Current 
Events magazine and the additional aid of the teacher’s instruction but not the 
radio. Those who were given radio instruction listened to talks based on ma- 
terial in the Current Events magazine given by graduate students of the speech 
and education departments of the university. The instructions were given on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week for nine weeks, from 1:co 
to 1:15 P.M. 

For their final examination the students were given a true-false test consisting 
of one hundred questions, fifty of which were based on the magazine entirely 
and the remaining fifty of which were based on the remarks of the radio speak- 
ers. The results showed that those who had been instructed by radio were more 
familiar with current events than those who had been given classroom instruc- 
tion. The difference was not as large as in the music experiment but showed a 
decided tendency in favor of teaching current events by radio. 


MAKING RECESSES EDUCATIVE 


The United States Office of Education has issued a pamphlet pre- 
pared by Marie M. Ready, assistant specialist in recreational ac- 
tivities, entitled The Organized Recess. This pamphlet points out that 
the chaos which ordinarily characterizes the school recess is educa- 
tionally and physically unwholesome. Without unduly restricting 
the play impulses of the pupils, the school can organize the recess in 
such a way as to make it an important and valuable part of its pro- 


gram. 
The summary paragraphs of the pamphlet are as follows: 


A study of the organized recess as presented in this pamphlet brings out 
the following points. 

There is a tendency toward a minimum of direction from the teacher and a 
maximum of the development of the pupils as leaders, while in some schools 
there is perhaps too little opportunity for pupil leadership. 

In a few cities school officials were very careful to distinguish and recommend 
a supervised-play period rather than an organized recess, maintaining that “‘chil- 
dren were infinitely more able to select and direct their own play activities than 
were the teachers.” 

In a few cities school superintendents were of the opinion that the recess 
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afforded a good test as to whether the regular physical-education work was 
taught in such a way that it would carry over into the leisure time of the child. 

In general, physical directors and superintendents maintain that an unor- 
ganized recess period has little value for any child and that inadequate time and 
space, along with the lack of training of the grade teacher, present the main ob- 
stacles in the matter of carrying on an organized recess. 

On the whole, the material presented in this study brings out the fact that 
the organized recess is receiving favorable consideration from school authorities 
in various sections of the country. It is planned so as to develop spontaneity, 
creative ability, and leadership among children; it aims to contribute definite 
educational, hygienic, recreational, and social values to school life. In order that 
the best results may be achieved, it is necessary that each school superintendent, 
school principal, physical director, or grade teacher, with the assistance of the 
children, work out the plan which is best suited to each grade or group, in each 
school, taking into consideration the facilities available. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDIES FOR EDUCATION 
The following statement appeared in the United States Daily. 


The federal government has granted subsidies for education in the various 
states since 1888 amounting to $286,725,786 and has donated lands for similar 
purposes during the past century to the extent of 113,510,689 acres, according 
to a digest of federal legislation on subsidies made by W. W. Keesecker, assist- 
ant specialist in school legislation, which has been published by the United 
States Office of Education. 

In commenting on the digest, Mr. Keesecker stated orally that this is the 
first available compilation of laws and subsidies relating to federal aid in educa- 
tion. The study traces laws of this kind from the days of the Continental Con- 
gress, when provision was made in the disposition of western lands for educa- 
tional allotments, to the recent appropriations. 

Between 1890 and 1930, under the second Morrill Act and the Nelson Amend- 
ment, appropriations for colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts have to- 
taled $74,202,000. The second Morrill Act and the Nelson Amendment provide 
$25,000 each for the states, Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and the annual 
appropriation for all is $2,550,000. 

Appropriations and disbursements of the federal government for agricultural 
experiment stations under the Hatch, Adams, and Purnell acts for 1930 make 
available for each state and territory $90,000, Mr. Keesecker pointed out. 
Between 1888 and 1929 the federal government disbursed under these laws 
$52,077,914.65, and in 1930 will disburse $4,500,000. 

For co-operative agricultural and home economics extension work, the fed- 
eral government now appropriates $7,562,936 annually, and, between 1914 when 
the Smith-Lever Act was passed and 1930, a total of $73,145,872 has been set 
aside. Additional appropriations under the Smith-Lever supplement and the 
Capper-Ketcham Act are included here, Mr. Keesecker explained. 
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For vocational education the appropriations by the federal government be- 
tween 1918, when the Smith-Hughes Act went into effect, and 1930 amounted 
to $67,800,000. .... The appropriation for 1931 is $8,300,000 and rises to 
$9,800,000 in 1934. 

Mr. Keesecker called attention to the annual appropriation to the states of 
$1,000,000 for vocational rehabilitation. Since 1921, when rehabilitation sub- 
sidies were granted, the federal government has diverted $10,500,000 into this 
channel, which includes $750,000 for conducting studies, carrying on the ad- 
ministration, etc., appropriated for the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 

In granting land, the federal government has granted to the states and terri- 
tories for common schools a total of 98,519,946 acres, Mr. Keesecker stated. To 
universities it has handed over 2,157,154 acres, to seminaries of learning 460,800 
acres, and to normal schools 1,360,000 acres, or a grand total to institutions of 
this kind of 3,987,954 acres. 

Federal grants of land for colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts, agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and co-operative extension work has totaled 
11,696,082 acres. In addition toland granted these institutions, a total of 3,173- 
788 acres has been transferred to industrial and reform schools for educational 
and charitable purposes; to deaf, dumb, and blind asylums; to military schools, 
scientific schools, and schools of mines. 

From the digest, Mr. Keesecker stated, one can readily see the importance 
attached to public education by the statesmen in the federal government. 

Mr. Keesecker includes in the digest an annotated bibliography of literature 
relating to federal subsidies for education. These citations, he said, set forth the 
different views of educators and statesmen and scholars generally on the feasi- 
bility of federal grants. 

The digest of legislation on the subject of subsidies for education was pre- 
pared, Mr. Keesecker explained, on the request of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, which will in the autumn submit to the secretary of the 
interior a series of recommendations as to the future policy of the federal govern- 
ment toward education. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CORRELATING 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION WITH 
THE CONTENT SUBJECTS 


CAROLINE H. GARBE 
Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, New York 


For some years the curriculum of the sixth grade of the University 
Elementary School of the University of Chicago included a separate 
course in grammar and usage, in which the pupils were taught prin- 
ciples of grammar and usage and were given exercises designed to 
train them in the application of the principles. As the results of this 
separate course were not altogether satisfactory, an experiment was 
inaugurated in the school year 1928-29 by correlating English and 
the content subjects and by substituting for the formal course in 
grammar a course in writing with incidental instruction in grammar 
and usage. 

The plan was to correlate English and the content subjects (his- 
tory, geography, and science) by emphasizing the expressional as- 
pects of the various subjects. The content courses were used as a 
point of departure for the oral and written expression in the English 
classroom, the English work thus supplementing the work of the 
content courses. The principle was accepted that in the study of 
history and geography there is much opportunity for the exercise of 
the powers of expression. The theory of the practice of giving sepa- 
rate courses in composition seems to be that children learn to express 
ideas in classes in composition and that the greater part of their 
written work should be done in connection with these classes, while 
history is thought of as a subject which cultivates reason and mem- 
ory. However, the same raw materials—words, sentences, and para- 
graphs—are used in all classes, and all classes can contribute to 
training in expression. If the standards of usage in the other sub- 
jects are as high as the standards in the language classes, all the 
school subjects have a contribution to make to efficiency in the use 
of language. 


Two basic principles were accepted in the experiment to be de- 
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scribed in this article: (1) Every department should assist in the 
development of correct oral and written expression in that depart- 
ment. (2) Every department should insist on the use of the correct 
forms which are emphasized by the English teacher. The ultimate 
objective of the new course was to create a language consciousness 
so that the pupils would accept the responsibility for correctness in 
all expression. It was also desired to secure the interest and co- 
operation of the teachers of the content subjects so that they would 
insist at all times on the use of the best expression of which the pupils 
were capable. The English teacher was expected to devise means 
which would secure an adequate carry-over from the English class 
to the content courses. 

The objectives of the training in the use of language were (1) to 
create a language consciousness; (2) to emphasize the expressional 
aspects of the various subjects and to urge the undertaking of orig- 
inal projects which suggested themselves to the pupils; (3) to give 
an incentive for imaginative writing and to provide many opportuni- 
ties for this kind of writing; (4) to provide many opportunities for 
oral expression in order that the children might learn to speak be- 
fore an audience with precision and effectiveness; (5) to give the 
children practice in organizing their material for their written work 
and practice in expressing themselves in an accurate, forceful, in- 
teresting, clear, and convincing manner; (6) to secure thoroughness 
in written expression by emphasizing the necessity of care in prepa- 
ration, care in expression, and care in revision—in other words, to 
give the pupils a writing technique; (7) to improve the pupils’ vo- 
cabularies and their choice of words; (8) to develop a sentence sense 
and a sense of sentence relations; (9) to eliminate the more elemen- 
tary language errors, such as errors in capitalization, punctuation, 
and grammatical forms; (10) to develop a pride in the form of manu- 
scripts and the general appearance of papers; (11) to develop reading 
- skills for various purposes;.and (12) to acquaint the pupils with the 
elements of grammar closely related to their errors, an understanding 
of which would enable them to write more accurately. Since the 
pupils did not receive formal instruction in handwriting and spelling, 
the English teacher gave more attention to these details than she 
would have given in an ordinary English class. 
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On the first day of school the pupils and the teacher in the English 
class chatted informally about interesting and exciting events which 
had occurred during the summer. This informal conversation was 
held in order to give the pupils a pleasant introduction to the work 
in English, since they had had no previous instruction in English as 
such, and to enable them to speak freely and naturally. After con- 
siderable motivation of this sort had been given, the pupils were 
asked to write accounts of their most interesting adventures of the 
summer. The purpose of the first day’s work was (1) to acquaint the 
teacher with some of the experiences of the pupils and the types of 
experiences which interested the various individuals, (2) to give the 
teacher an idea of the facility with which the pupils expressed them- 
selves, and (3) to exhibit their practices in the use of oral and written 
English. This preliminary work proved of value to the teacher in 
acquainting her with the fluency of the individual pupils and with 
the types of errors made most frequently. It also gave her an insight 
into the originality of the individual pupils and enabled her to identi- 
fy the pupils who had a tendency to choose narrow theme topics 
which they treated definitely and concretely and those pupils who 
chose broad topics which they treated in a general, expository 
manner. 

The papers written on the first day of school and others written 
early in the year were carefully analyzed to determine the points of 
instruction which needed emphasis during the year. The most sig- 
nificant fact revealed by the first compositions was the lack of 
fluency on the part of the entire group. In spite of the motivation 
which had been supplied in the informal conversation, many of the 
pupils wrote less than one hundred words during the entire class 
period. The compositions were written laboriously, and the results 
showed that the group as a whole was inarticulate. Clearly, the 
point requiring the chief emphasis during the year was the develop- 
ment of fluency. Improvement in accuracy was not neglected, how- 
ever. The errors made by the pupils on the papers written early in 
the year determined the matters of usage which were stressed. 

A blank was devised, which was designed to show the results of in- 
struction along particular lines. The three large divisions stressed 
were fluency, accuracy, and general appearance. The blank was used 
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in a study of the progress of individual pupils, and vertical columns 
were provided for entering the record made by the pupil on each of 
six compositions. The items of study included on the blank were 
as follows: 


I. Fluency 
1. Number of words 
2. Number of sentences 
3. Average number of words in a sentence 
4. Kinds of sentences 
a) Number of simple sentences 
b) Number of compound sentences 
c) Number of complex sentences 
d) Number of compouad-complex sentences 
5. Variety in style of beginning sentences 
a) Verb preceding subject 
b) Other transposed order 
II. Accuracy 
1. Recognition of sentences 
a) Run-on sentence 
b) Sentence fragment 
c) Use of “and” and “so” 
2. Careless errors 
3. Spelling 
a) Technical 
b) Non-technical 
c) “Then” and “than” 
d) “There” and “their” 
e) “Too,” “two,” and “to” 
4. Capitalization 
5. Correct forms 
a) Verbs 
b) Pronouns 
6. Punctuation 
a) Apostrophe 
(1) Contractions 
(2) Possessive 
b) Comma 
(1) Ina series 
(2) Before quotations 
(3) In dates 
(4) Between city and state 
(5) In compound sentences 
c) Semicolon 
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d) Colon 
e) Quotation marks 
f) End punctuation 
(1) Exclamation point 
(2) Interrogation mark 
III. General appearance 
1. Page form 
2. Handwriting 
3. Paragraph indention 
4. General neatness 


The pupils read to the class the stories which they had written on 
the first day of school, and the children were allowed to comment on 
adventures similar to those described. A number of the children had 
written about national parks which they had visited during the sum- 
mer, and the teacher commented on these accounts. The discussion 
was led into this channel in order to correlate the work in English 
with the first unit in geography, “Conservation: Using and Saving 
Our Natural Resources.’ The teacher asked how many had been to 
Yellowstone National Park. A few children said that they had been 
there, and two brothers who had just returned from a trip to the park 
were very enthusiastic about it. This enthusiasm was utilized to 
stimulate a group discussion. The teacher told the group some in- 
teresting facts about Yellowstone National Park and read interesting 
adventures from such books as Chittenden’s Yellowstone National 
Park, Mills’s Your National Parks, and Tomlinson’s Places Young 
Americans Want To Know. After the curiosity of the members of the 
class had been aroused so that they wanted to know more about the 
park, they were given time to read in various books and magazines, 
which the teacher provided or which the children brought from their 
homes, in preparation for a paper about Yellowstone. The pupils 
entered into the spirit of the work very well. Books were brought 
from all available libraries, the pupils brought many books and mag- 
azines from home, and they helped one another to find interesting 
material. The teacher gave suggestions about the selection of a 
topic and materials, the need for a plan, and other elementary prin- 
ciples of composition. The papers were written and read to the 
group. The pupils had the subject matter well in hand, but they 
had not made good selections of material. Although the teacher had 
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emphasized repeatedly the desirability of telling only the most in- 
teresting details, the accounts were unimaginative statements of 
facts and were loaded with statistics with regard to the length and 
width of areas, the depth of the geysers, and the average number and 
frequency of their eruptions. Consequently, the compositions lacked 
vividness and interest. 

The pupils became much interested in the parks and began to 
read about other national parks. They therefore decided to give 
talks about the national parks, each child selecting a park for the 
subject of his talk. The class spent a little more than a week in read- 
ing, selecting and limiting material, and preparing the talks. The 
material was chosen judiciously, and the talks were much more in- 
teresting than had been the accounts of Yellowstone National Park. 
However, the talks were given poorly; the children mumbled, talked 
too fast, and were unable to read aloud even short passages explain- 
ing the pictures which they exhibited. It was evident that much at- 
tention must be given to oral reading. Since oral reading of formal 
materials is uninteresting and a waste of time, the teacher decided to 
have the children read their own compositions to the class. In the 
instruction given in oral reading, the emphasis was always placed on 
making the thought clear to the audience—making the listener un- 
derstand what the writer meant and feel what the writer felt. The 
reading of their own compositions succeeded remarkably well, and 
the children were not bored with the reading lessons. 

It might be well to add that in the oral-reading lessons much em- 
phasis was placed on courtesy. The pupils were taught that the 
reader must consider his audience by reading naturally and distinct- 
ly and that the listener must be courteous to the reader by listening 
attentively and by sitting quietly without disturbing others. They 
were told that a polite listener does not divide his attention by draw- 
ing, writing, or engaging in any other activity which might distract the 
reader. They were encouraged to offer any suggestions which would 
be helpful. This point of view gave the proper attitude toward their 
work and each one’s participation in it. The children were quick to 
recognize a fine piece of work, but they heard a poor story delivered 
inadequately with sympathy and without being over-critical—an 
attitude which carried over to the other activities of the group. 
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Training in courtesy was extended to include accepting the responsi- 
bility for one’s own work and using one’s time to good advantage. 
The teacher felt that this training in the formation of good habits 
was just as important and necessary as the training in composition. 

After the pupils had given the talks about the national parks, the 
discussion led naturally to the preservation of animal and bird life, 
and each child decided to write a story about an animal. The teacher 
then led the discussion to fables and myths about geographical 
phenomena and primitive life. The object of the study of this type 
of story was to give the pupils an opportunity to exercise their imagi- 
nations. The preponderance of expository writing of scientific type 
had tended to make their writing heavy and inflexible. Their stories, 
being made up of one statement of fact after another, had no spirit. 
The attempt to appeal to their imaginations was fairly successful, 
and they began to write more freely. 

While the stories about animals were being prepared, articles about 
animals and various books and magazines containing stories of na- 
ture and nature fables were kept in the English room, of which the 
following are typical: ‘“‘The Mountain and the Squirrel” by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Tales from Nature’s Wonderland by William T. 
Hornaday, Wigwam Stories Told by North American Indians com- 
piled by Mary Catherine Judd, Hiawatha by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Kwahu, the Hopi Indian Boy by George Newell Moran, 
Indian Folk Tales by Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, Stories the Iroquois 
Tell Their Children by Mabel Powers, The Land We Live In by 
Overton W. Price, History and Stories of Nebraska by Mary Down- 
ing Sheldon, The Story of a Forest Fire by Raymond W. Spears, The 
National Geographic Magazine, and Nature Magazine. Notices such 
as the following were used to attract the attention of the pupils. 

Would you like to know about the grass tree, the bottle tree, and trees that 
shed their bark instead of their leaves? Of kangaroos and the queer duck-billed 
platypus? Of the lyre bird and the curious bower bird which builds a playhouse 
as well as a home? If you do, the following references will tell you. [A list of 
references was given.] 


The later projects in composition were for the most part chosen 
from units in history and geography. The same general procedure 
was used throughout the year. Much freedom was given to the chil- 
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dren in the selection of topics. Whenever possible, pictures, music, 
books, stories, and magazine articles were used to arouse their in- 
terest. The following list of the units in geography studied in the 
sixth grade is given for convenience: Unit 14, “Conservation: Using 
and Saving Our Natural Resources”; Unit 15, ‘“North and South of 
the United States”; Unit 16, “How Most of Great Britain’s People 
Engage in Manufacturing and Commerce’’; Unit 17, “The Great 
Plains of Western and Central Europe”; Unit 18, “The Mountain 
Farmers, Shepherds, and Foresters of the European Highlands”; 
Unit 19, “The Nomads and Oasis Farmers of the Thinly Settled 
Parts of Asia’’; Unit 20, ‘“The Farmers and Hand Manufacturers of 
Asia’s. Crowded Regions”; Unit 21, ‘““How Africa Has Hindered 
Exploration and Settlement”; Unit 22, “How the White Man Lives 
in Africa”; and Unit 23, “Australia and New Zealand: New Re- 
gions and Producers of Raw Materials and Food Stuffs.” 

The following are the units studied in history in the sixth grade: 
Unit 11, “A New World Discovered and Explored”; Unit 12, “How 
Our Country Became a Nation”; Unit 13, “How People Used To 
Earn Their Living”; Unit 14, “How Our Country Grew in Size and 
Population”; Unit 15, “How Ways of Earning a Living Changed”’; 
Unit 16, ‘““Keeping Slaves and What Came of It”; and Unit 17, ‘The 
Coming of Science.” 

Every pupil wrote or spoke on the following general subjects, 
each child choosing the particular phase of the subject which he 
wished to treat: (1) “The Most Exciting Adventure of My Vaca- 
tion,” (2) stories about Yellowstone National Park, (3) talks about 
national parks, (4) stories about preservation of birds and animals, 
(5) fables of our land, (6) stories about Thanksgiving, (7) talks 
about the Great Plains, (8) stories about the American Revolution, 
(9) stories about men who helped win our independence, (10) con- 
versations about the War of the American Independence, (11) 
letters about pioneer life, (12) conversations about Colonial cus- 
toms, (13-15) choice of a number of subjects dealing with history, 
geography, and science, (16) stories about the Civil War, (17) imagi- 
nary conversations taking place at the time of the Civil War, and 
(18-19) pupils’ own choices. 

From the very beginning the pupils were given much freedom in 
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the choice of subjects. They were encouraged to use their own ideas 
for stories instead of the subjects which were suggested or in addi- 
tion to such subjects. They were encouraged to keep a scrapbook of 
interesting happenings and ideas for stories and to use their spare 
time in writing stories. Scarcely a month after school had started, 
these suggestions bore fruit. A number of children reported that 
they had written stories in their spare time, and opportunity to read 
the stories to the class was given. As other stories soon.followed, the 
class was consulted about what should be done with them. The 
decision was that one class period a week (one-half hour) would be 
set aside in which stories written outside of class could be read. 
Accordingly, on November 9, 1928, the Authors’ Club had its first _ 
meeting. The number of stories was sufficient to require the whole 
period each week, and often stories were left for the following week. 
The fact that this work was entirely voluntary shows that children 
love to write when they have encouragement. The real foundation 
for this writing was the work done in the various classrooms. The 
content courses furnished the subject matter; the English class, the 
stimulus. 

The stories were not censored before they were read to the class. 
The pupils understood that any sincere effort which represented 
their best work was welcome. Of course, pupils sometimes wrote 
stories which were meant to be silly, but a word of suggestion or in 
some cases a sign of disapproval was all that was necessary to bring 
more serious efforts. The teacher felt that the power of discrimina- 
tion which was developed in this way was one of the most important 
outcomes of the course. The spirit of co-operation among the chil- 
dren revealed a very healthy situation. 

The pupils were encouraged to try new things. Some children 
illustrated their stories; one pupil wrote a song and sang it to the 
group; one boy made a bound book of one of his longer stories, typing 
it himself and using a title-page and a binding of adhesive tape. 
Many other ingenious efforts were made. Before he read a story, a 
pupil would frequently make a remark such as this, “I do not think 
that this boy should get lost, but I don’t know what he would do. 
Can anyone suggest something better?” Of course, a host of sug- 
gestions followed an appeal of this sort. The aim uppermost in the 
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child’s mind was to tell a good story. The conventions of grammar 
and usage became merely means of conveying the ideas—the out- 
come which instruction in composition should bring about—and the 
compositions were not considered simply as structures for holding 
commas, colons, and confusing grammatical forms. Henry C. Morri- 
son says: 

The composition adaptation is reached when the pupil has arrived at the 
stage at which he customarily expresses a coherent stream of thought in correct 
language forms, without focal consciousness of the discourse itself... .. His 
attitude is one of unconstrained desire to express himself clearly and correctly 
and his command of correct usage is such as to enable him to do so." 

The number of stories written voluntarily by the pupils was sur- 
prising. During the last fifteen weeks of school one group of eighteen 
pupils wrote 125 stories. A second group of seventeen pupils wrote 
ninety-two stories during the last nine weeks of school. Each pupil 
wrote at least three stories. Some pupils read a story to the group 
every week; others preferred to write Jonger stories and read one 
every second or third time. Some, of course, were not particularly 
eager to write, but they contributed stories now and then in order to 
keep in the limelight. The urge to write was contagious, and some 
excellent pieces of creative work were contributed during the periods 
given over to the Authors’ Club. The children whose talents did not 
make possible the writing of original stories chose topics closely re- 
lated to the subject matter which appealed to them in one of the 
content courses. The children always chose their own subjects, and 
some of the titles of the stories written voluntarily were: “A Story 
of the Amazon,” “Saskatchewan,” “A Trip around the World,” 
“Chippy and Chirpy,” “Aaron Burr’s Daughter,” “A Mystery of 
the Revolution,” “Stonewall Jackson’s Death,” “The Story of a 
Mexican Rebel,” “The Legend of Goose Rock,” “My Life—Told 
by a Dog,” “A Story of India,” “Washington’s Sale,” “The Log of 
a Passenger on the ‘Vestris,’” “An Adventure in the Himalayas,” 
“Don Felipe’s Vote,” ‘“The Open Market at Ormskirk, England,” 
“A Dutch Dike,” “The Old Field Museum,” “Trials of a Hothouse 
Rose,” ‘‘The Adventures of a Marmoset,” ‘The Wolves of Red 
River,” ‘“‘“A Grand Canyon Adventure.” 


tHenry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, p. 478. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
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It is interesting to note the number of titles which show a direct 
carry-over from the classes in history and geography. Few subjects 
were chosen from the material studied in science. Two reasons may 
be given for this: (1) As the pupils did not study science until the 
second semester, they had already formed the habit of getting their 
ideas from other sources. (2) No definite projects correlating science 
and English were used, although the English teacher checked for 
errors the papers written in the science classes and gave suggestions 
about scientific subjects which could be written up for the English 
class. History and geography entered into the lives of the pupils, and 
they wrote not to win the praise of the history teacher but to express 
the interest which had been engendered in them. One cannot write 
without having something to say; but, if a pupil is trained to discover 
and preserve for future use good plots hidden in lessons in history or 
geography, in stories, newspaper articles, spelling lists, or even ad- 
vertisements, he will rarely be at a loss for something to write about. 
The familiar picture of the pupil who, when given the opportunity 
to write, sits and dreams and wonders what to write about disap- 
pears entirely. Instead, there are seen the pupil who cannot wait to 
write his story of the Swiss mountaineer, another who must tell 
the story of her Indian bowl, and another who writes for weeks about 
a trip down the Amazon. The English classroom becomes a busy 
workshop. 

After the group had completed a project, such as the work cor- 
related with the geography unit dealing with conservation, the most 
common errors were discussed, and instruction was given in correct 
usage. Examples and exercises were taken from the papers which 
the pupils had written. This procedure motivated the work and 
made-the pupils feel that the instruction was actually needed. The 
following units in grammar were also studied: (1) the essential parts 
of a simple sentence—subject and predicate, subject noun or pro- 
noun, and verb or verb-phrase; (2) kinds of sentences—simple, com- 
pound, complex, and compound-complex; and (3) the parts of 
speech. The first unit was studied until the subject was mastered by 
every pupil. The second unit was mastered by practically every pu- 
pil. A few pupils whose language habits were very immature were 
not held to absolute mastery, for the instructor felt that such a 
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procedure would be forcing a development which should be natural. 
The instruction in the third unit consisted merely in teaching the 
pupils to recognize the parts of speech. 

The units in grammar were tied up closely with the work in com- 
position. Sentences from the pupils’ own compositions were used 
for examples and practice exercises. The unit dealing with the es- 
sential parts of a simple sentence was closely related to the work on 
sentence recognition. The pupils were first given instruction in sen- 
tence unity. After they were familiar with a sentence and its two 
parts, they learned to name the subject and predicate of the sen- 
tence, the subject noun, and the verb. Thus, they were able to call 
by name the parts lacking in sentence fragments in their own com- 
positions. Before instruction in the kinds of sentences was given, 
the pupils did considerable work in revising compositions which they 
had written earlier in the year in order to secure variety in the sen- 
tences by transposing the order of words. When they had learned 
that variety can be secured by changing the order of subject and 
predicate or by merely changing the position of a modifier, the idea 
that pleasing results can be produced by joining sentences in differ- 
ent ways naturally suggested itself. Practice was given in re-working 
some old compositions, and the work became almost a game because 
the pupils could easily see the improvement in the compositions. At 
various times during the year the parts of speech were discussed in 
connection with vividness. Much time was spent in teaching that an 
exact word makes a better picture. The pupils were taught that a 
specific noun should be used instead of a general noun; a picturesque 
adjective for ‘‘nice,” “pretty,” and “awful’’; a verb expressing the 
precise action instead of “walk” or “‘said’’; and a vivid adverb in- 
stead of a meaningless one. The pupils enjoyed the work with syn- 
onyms; and, as this type of work was given throughout the year, to 
find synonyms was not a hard task for them. 

Early in the year formal instruction in spelling and handwriting 
was given. However, individual work in these subjects was soon 
substituted for class instruction because, although some pupils 
spelled poorly, others were far above the standard for the grade. 
Every pupil learned to spell the words which he had misspelled on 
his papers, and additional work in spelling was given to those who 
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needed it. The teacher kept a card record for each pupil on which 
the individual program in handwriting and in spelling was outlined. 
It was necessary for some pupils to work on slant of writing, others 
on alignment, others on the formation of certain letters. Spelling 
lists for individual pupils were kept on the cards, and progress was 
noted. Dictionary study helped the children to form the habit of 
looking up doubtful words. The various uses of the dictionary were 
discussed, and practice was given in looking up words for various 
purposes. Before this study the children knew practically nothing 
about the procedure of looking for a word. Consequently, so much 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF Hatr-Hour Ciass Pertops, NUMBER OF Hours, AND PERCENTAGE* 
or Crass Time DEVOTED TO EAcH OF NINE ACTIVITIES IN ENGLISH CLASSES 
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Written composition 35 S 14.7 
Formal grammar 39 s 16.4 
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Preparation for compositions 27 
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Pupil motivation, including Authors’ Club. . 27 
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time was required for them to find a word that it had been impracti- 
cal for them to use the dictionary. 

It has been seen that the work in the English classroom was 
divided into various types of activities. During the year a record 
was kept of the activities engaged in each day during the English 
period. The time recorded for each activity was the approximate 
time spent in the activity. In the case of a group activity the exact 
amount of time was given; in the case of individual activities the 
time devoted to the activity by the majority of the pupils was given. 
The most important activities were (1) oral composition, which in- 
cluded floor talks and discussions and the reading of assigned com- 
positions to the group; (2) written composition, which included writ- 
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1930] 
ing and revising compositions and stories assigned to the group; (3) 
work in formal grammar; (4) class instruction in usage, based on 
frequent errors in the pupils’ papers, and suggestions to the group as 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF WORDS AND PERCENTAGE OF ERROR ON First AND Last ENGLISH 
CompPosITIONS WRITTEN IN A YEAR BY THIRTY-SIX PUPILS 
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* This pupil left school before the end of the year. 


a whole in composition techniques, such as the selection of materials 
and the proofreading of papers; (5) silent reading by the pupils in 
preparation for floor talks and written compositions; (6) the teach- 
er’s activities in motivating oral or written composition, which in- 
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cluded such activities as reading and talking to the group, telling 
stories, exhibiting models, and any activity engaged in for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the imagination; (7) the activities of the Authors’ 
Club, which included the reading to the group of the stories written 
voluntarily outside of class; (8) formal group instruction in spelling, 
handwriting, and dictionary study; and (Q) testing, including the 
giving of standardized and other tests. The approximate number of 
half-hour periods devoted to these various activities is given in 
Table I. 

In order to compare the work done at the end of the year with the 
work done at the beginning of the year, the following tests were 
given: (1) Briggs English Form Test, Alpha and Beta; (2) Charters’ 
Diagnostic Language and Grammar Tests: Verbs, Pronouns, Mis- 
cellaneous A, and Miscellaneous B; (3) Buckingham’s Extension of 
the Ayres Spelling Scale: Lists M, O, and Q; (4) Ayres Handwriting 
Scale, Gettysburg Edition. In addition, the stories which the pupils 
wrote on the first day of school and the stories written on May 16, 
1929, were analyzed to note the progress in various lines. The 
amount of time required to write the compositions on May 16 was 
approximately the same as that required to write the stories on the 
first day of school. Table II shows the progress made by each pupil 
and indicates that increase in fluency was one of the most significant 
results of the instruction. The chief purpose of the course was to 
develop the power of expression. If the ability to write about a 
chosen subject in a given length of time shows ability to express 
one’s thoughts, the ability of the pupils to write freely, naturally, 
and fluently was far greater at the end of the year than it had been 
at the beginning of the year. Table II also shows that the growth in 
accuracy was not negligible. Of course, a comparison of the per- 
centages of error does not tell the whole truth because even an in- 
crease in the percentage of error in a composition written in May 
might not have been an unfavorable sign; the pupil might have 
developed more mature ways of expression and thus have increased 
the possibility of certain errors. In general, however, this comparison . 
is sufficiently detailed for ordinary purposes. 
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This article reports a study of the abilities of white and colored 
pupils which was made in a southern school system during the first 
semester in the school year 1929-30. The Illinois Examination II 
was used, but, because of lack of time, the arithmetic test was not 
given. As it was necessary to choose between the reading test and 
the arithmetic test, the reading test was selected because in both the 
white and colored schools a definite campaign for the improvement 
of reading had been in progress for the preceding two years and 
during that time both the white and the colored teachers had re- 
ceived almost the same type of supervision and instruction. Conse- 
quently, it seemed that the results in the reading test might be very 
justly compared. 

One white school in the city is graded through the seventh grade, 
and two colored schools have seventh grades, one of the colored 
schools being under the supervision of the department of education 
of a nearby negro college. The test was given to ninety colored, and 
to eighty-five white, seventh-grade pupils. In each case the pupils 
had been organized into groups for regular instruction. Three 
seventh-grade rooms in the white school, each with its own teacher, 
provided for the slow, average, and accelerated pupils. In one of 
the colored schools there were two groups, each taught by a separate 
teacher, while in the other colored school a junior high school organ- 
ization made provision for the slow, average, and accelerated groups. 
The tests were given during a period of six weeks. All the pupils of 
one school were tested at the same time. As standard tests had al- 
ready been used a number of times in all the schools, the element of 
the unusual was not present in any case. All the tests were given 
by the writer in order to avoid variation of procedure. 

Table I shows the mental ages of the pupils and their achievement 
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ages in silent reading. This table shows that the median mental age 
in the case of the colored children is twelve years and eight months 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF EIGHTY-FIVE WHITE PUPILS AND NINETY COLORED Pupriits Accorp- 
ING TO MENTAL AGES AND ACHIEVEMENT AGES IN SILENT READING 
SHOWN By ILLrnors EXAMINATION II 
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and in the case of the white children fourteen years and five months. 
The range in mental ages for the colored group is from eight years to 
sixteen years and eleven months and for the white group from ten 
years through eighteen years and five months. The seventh-grade 
norm for mental age given by the Illinois Examination is thirteen 
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years and one month. Therefore, the median mental age of the 
colored children is five months below the norm, whereas the median 
mental age of the white group is somewhat higher than the eighth- 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF EIGHTY-FIVE WHITE PUPILS AND NINETY COLORED Pupiits Accorp- 
ING TO INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND ACHIEVEMENT QUOTIENTS IN SILENT 
READING SHOWN By ILLINOIS EXAMINATION II 
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grade norm of fourteen years and three months given by the Illinois 
Examination. 

When the intelligence quotient is used as a unit of comparison, 
Table II shows that the range for the colored children is from 50 to 
145, while for the white group the range is from 70 to 144. The 
scores of the white children cluster around the central tendency 
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much more than do those of the colored children. The highest in- 
telligence quotient found for any of the pupils is that of a colored 
child, but there is a heavier weighting on the lower end in the case 
of the colored children than there is in the case of the white children. 
The classification of intelligence according to the standard of the 
Illinois Examination is as follows: An intelligence quotient of 140 or 
above indicates near genius; an intelligence quotient of 125-39, very 
superior ability; 115-24, superior intelligence; 85-114, normal abil- 
ity; 75-84, dull mentality; 60-74, borderline intelligence; below 60, 
deficient intelligence. When this standard is applied to the intelli- 
gence quotients of the children under study, sixteen colored children 
of borderline or definite deficiency are found as compared with one 
white child, thirteen dull colored children compared with five dull 
white children, twenty-five slow normal colored children compared 
with fifteen slow normal white children, nine superior colored chil- 
dren compared with eighteen superior white children, two very 
superior negro children compared with eleven very superior white 
children, and two near geniuses in the colored group as compared 
with one near genius in the white group. The median intelligence 
quotient for the white group is 107.5; for the colored group, go.o. 
The achievement quotients of the white and the colored children 
on the reading tests, when compared with the grade standards, show 
less difference than a study of the distribution of the intelligence 
quotients of the groups would lead one to expect. The deviation of 
the median intelligence quotient of the colored group from the norm 
is —11.0, since the seventh-grade norm is 1o1.0 and the median of 
the group is 90.0. The deviation of the median intelligence quotient 
of the white group from the norm is +6.5, the median of the group 
being 107.5. In the case of the achievement quotient, the seventh- 
grade norm in comprehension is 100.0. The median achievement 
quotient of the colored pupils in comprehension is 101.5, while for 
the white pupils the median achievement quotient in comprehension 
is 102.0, a deviation of + 2.0 from the norm and an advance of only 
0.5 above the median achievement quotient of the colored group. In 
rate, the seventh-grade norm is 101.0. The deviation of the median 
of the colored group from this norm is — 1.8; for the white group the 
deviation is — 2.8. While neither group exhibited the speed in read- 
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ing that was to be expected, the median rate of the colored group 
is not only better than that of the white group but is also far better 
in comparison with their median intelligence quotient than the medi- 
an rate of the white pupils is in comparison with their median intelli- 
gence quotient. In average ability in reading, the median achieve- 
ment quotient of the white pupils is 105.4, a deviation of +4.4 from 
the norm of tor.o, while the deviation for the colored group from 
the same norm is +1.5, the median for the colored group being 
102.5. The median of the average reading ability of the white group, 
then, is but 2.9 points higher than that of the colored group, al- 
though the median intelligence quotient of the white group is 
17.5 points above the median intelligence quotient of the colored 
group. 

In reading age (Table I) the seventh-grade norm in comprehen- 
sion is 13.3. The median achievement age in comprehension for the 
colored group is 12.3, a deviation from the norm of —1.0, while for 
the white group the median age in comprehension is 14.7, a devia- 
tion from the norm of +1.4. In rate of reading the seventh-grade 
norm is 13.2. The median achievement age in rate for the colored 
group is 12.8, a deviation from the norm of —o.4. For the white 
group the median age in rate is 16.1, a variation from the norm 
of +2.9. 

The achievements of the two groups in the individual tests in the 
Illinois General Intelligence Scale of the Illinois Examination IT are 
compared in Table III. Some interesting differences in the achieve- 
ments of the white and negro groups are shown. The scores of the 
colored children are markedly below those of the white children in 
analogy, sentence vocabulary, verbal ingenuity, and synonym- 
antonym ability. The scores of both the white and colored children 
show marked weakness in recognition of likeness and difference as is 
shown by the large minus deviation of both groups in Tests 4 and 
7. In the South the elementary schools are organized so that in 
seven years the pupils are presumed to cover the same amount of 
work that is covered in eight years in the northern schools. Conse- 
quently, the median scores made in this test are compared with 
eighth-grade standards. The median scores of the white group sur- 
pass the eighth-grade norms in four of the seven tests. The median 
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scores of the colored group fail to reach the eighth-grade norm in 
any test, although the differences in Tests 1, 2, and 6 are small. 
Thirty-six, or 40 per cent, of the colored children and fifty-two, or 
61 per cent, of the white group reached or surpassed seventh-grade 
standards. The numbers of white and of colored pupils who reached 
or surpassed the norms of the seventh and eighth grades in the 
various divisions of the intelligence examination are given in Table 
IV. Each of the eighth-grade standards was attained by some of the 
colored children. The range of scores in the individual intelligence 
TABLE III 
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tests is also given in Table IV. The range in the different tests is 
almost equivalent for the white and the colored groups. 

The chronological ages of the white children ranged from eleven 
years and six months to sixteen years and eleven months, the median 
age being thirteen years and five months. The chronological ages of 
the colored children ranged from ten years and six months to nine- 
teen years and two morths, the median age being fourteen years and 
ten months. The nineteen-year-old colored child was an isolated 
case of a girl who was physically handicapped and who had been kept 
in school because there was little else for her to do. Ten white chil- 
dren, or about 12 per cent, were over fifteen years of age, while 
twenty-four colored children, or nearly 27 per cent, were over 
fifteen. 
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Table V gives comparisons of the efforts of the white and the 
colored pupils and brings out the following interesting points. (1) 


TABLE IV 

NUMBER OF WHITE AND OF COLORED Purits WHO REACHED OR SURPASSED 
SEVENTH- AND EIGHTH-GRADE NORMS ON THE ILLINOIS GENERAL 

INTELLIGENCE SCALE AND THE RANGE OF SCORES 
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The slow colored children put forth more effort than did the slow 
white children. (2) A more definite tendency to laziness existed 4 
among the more intelligent colored children than among the intelli- ie 
gent white children as is shown by the fact that 39 per cent of the : 
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colored children whose intelligence quotients were over 100 had 
achievement quotients below 100, while only 34 per cent of the white 
children whose intelligence quotients were above 100 were using less 
than normal effort. (3) In the school with the junior high school 
organization the percentage of colored children with intelligence 
quotients over 100 who were putting forth good effort is greater than 
the corresponding percentage in the school with the regular grade 
organization. (4) In the school with the junior high school organ- 
ization more slow children put forth good effort than in the school 
with the regular grade organization. 

While it is impossible to draw definite conclusions from data 
secured in such a small number of cases, there are certain trends 
brought out in this study to which further consideration should ‘be 
given. 

1. Table III shows that the most marked differences between the 
abilities of the white children and those of the colored children, as 
revealed by the tests of general ability, occurred in the language 
group. While the scores show a weakness for both groups in Tests 
3, 4, and 7, the colored children were more severely retarded in the 
abilities measured by these tests than were the white children. It 
might be concluded that in negro schools the work in language should 
be the focus of attention and that more time should be given to oral 
drill. Since language is purely imitative, it might well be that the 
normal schools and colleges which are training colored teachers need 
to lay more stress on the quality of the speech of their graduates. 

2. Ability to distinguish likeness and difference was weak in both 
the white and the colored groups as is shown by the low scores in the 
substitution test. More lessons than are now given in comparisons 
and differences and in analysis and conclusion would be of value. In 
every subject the curriculum, for colored children particularly, 
should provide for examination of actual material. The perceptual 
experiences of the colored children are too meager. The primary 
grades should have more opportunity for units of work, and the cur- 
riculum should be planned to give even more attention to perceptual 
experiences than is given in white schools. It is probable that colored 
children appear at a disadvantage when compared with white groups 
chiefly because of their more limited opportunities. 
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3. In the school with the junior high school organization more of 
the colored children put forth effort proportionate to their ability. 
The junior high school organization seems desirable, then, for colored 
schools, and the 6-3-3 plan might well be more widely used by those 
controlling negro education. 

4. There were a large number of colored children in both schools 
whose mental ages were far below the seventh-grade norm. There 
were nineteen colored children and only one white child with mental 
ages below eleven years. The colored children with intelligence quo- 
tients above 100 showed less tendency to put forth commensurate 
effort than did the white children with intelligence quotients above 
100. It appears that teachers and supervisors of colored schools, and 
possibly instructors in colored normal schools, are inclined to accept 
a type of work which is not accepted in white schools and to tolerate 
an effortless attitude which is not tolerated by instructors in white 
schools. The fact that a large number of colored pupils in a grade 
are incapable of reaching the grade standards may cause the achieve- 
ment of average individuals to appear unduly great. The lack of 
effort may be accounted for by this condition just as accurately as by 
the more common conclusion that colored children lack ambition. 

Since it is possible for a group of colored children to reach the 
norms for the grades in which they are placed, since the effort of 
those who are able to achieve is in general below normal, and since 
there is a heavy weighting of pupils mentally unsuited to be in the 
grade, the general conclusion might be drawn that, because of senti- 
ment, fear, ignorance, or other related causes, the grading of colored 
schools is very lax. 

At present the evidence points to an unequal advantage for the 
slow group of colored children. Equal opportunity demands that the 
more intelligent negro child be given opportunity for advancement. 
More careful grading, more objective comparisons, and a higher 
standard than are now found would probably serve as inducements 
for the intelligent colored children to put forth effort commensurate 
with their ability. 
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DISABILITIES IN READING 


HOMER L. J. CARTER 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Instruction of the present day is becoming more individual than 
it formerly was. Greater emphasis is being placed on individual 
interests, on individual needs, and on the use of practice and instruc- 
tional tests and of administrative procedures which stimulate indi- 
vidual growth and progress. Nevertheless, there is evidence that 
large numbers of pupils are not making normal growth. The de- 
ficiencies of such pupils must be more intelligently diagnosed. 

Diagnosis in silent reading is an attempt to discover the causes 
of disabilities in reading. An effort is made to determine the par- 
ticular strength in the various skills and habits which the good reader 
should possess. The diagnosis should involve a careful, accurate, 
quantitative and qualitative analysis of these skills and habits and 
should ultimately serve as a basis for remedial instruction. This pro- 
cedure, in order to be successful, should be directed by an examiner 
who has certain essential qualities, which are listed by Sangren as 
follows: 


(1) Training and experience to observe and interpret certain types of be- 
havior as evidence of the influence of underlying causes of reading ability; (2) a 
thorough control over some technique of diagnosis which will bring to the surface 
facts concerning the nature of the pupil’s reading ability which would otherwise 
go unobserved; (3) a thorough knowledge of the causes underlying the develop- 
ment of reading ability and the way in which they operate; (4) a knowledge of 
specific skills and habits essential to effective reading; (5) a knowledge of what 
remedial measures to employ when the diagnosis has been completed. 


In addition to the requirements mentioned, the teacher of reading 
must have not only a scientific attitude but a genuine sympathy for 
the child’s point of view and the ability to help the child to teach 
himself to read. 

Aside from these general specifications, it is evident that no one 

t Paul V. Sangren, “‘Methods of Diagnosis in Reading,” Elementary English Review, 


VII (April, 1930), 105. 
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has been able to set forth a formula for diagnosing all cases in read- 
ing. Diagnostic procedure may be carried on by means of (1) uncon- 
trolled observations based on subjective judgment and inaccurate 
measurements; (2) examination of the field of disability and the 
adaptation of definite units of drill material for the realization of 
‘individual objectives; (3) careful examination in the field of de- 
ficiency, involving a study and removal of contributing factors and 
fundamental causes; (4) exact laboratory experimentation, resulting 
in the establishment of principles and laws which might improve 
instruction through anticipation and elimination of basic causes of 
deficiencies. In the study reported in this article, which was carried 
on during January, February, and March, 1930, the writer used the 
third procedure listed in the diagnosis of the deficiencies in silent 
reading of an individual pupil and of a group of pupils in the Portage 
Training School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. An attempt was made (1) 
to secure careful measurement in the field of disability, (2) to de- 
termine the specific causes of disabilities, and (3) to remove these 
causes. The methods and materials used will be indicated, and the 
extent to which the procedure was successful will be shown. 


INDIVIDUAL CASE STUDY 


The procedure used in providing remedial instruction for an indi- 
vidual will first be described. 

W. G. was an alert, well-developed girl, who came from a good 
home in which both English and Dutch were spoken. The social 
status and the economic status of the family were good. The girl 
presented no behavior problem, was happy, and took pleasure in 
active play with boys and girls of her own age. Her chief interest at 
the time the study was made was taking care of little children. Her 
visual and auditory acuity were normal. The educational records 
indicated excellent attendance and average work, or work above the 
average, in all school subjects except reading and spelling. W. G.’s 
chronological age was eleven years and eleven months. Consequent- 
ly, she should have been in Grade VI at the time the study was made, 
but she was retarded one year because she entered school a year 
late. Her abilities in reading and in spelling were measured by sev- 
eral tests before and after the remedial instruction was given, and 
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the results are shown in Table I. The scores attained on tests of sev- 
eral contributing factors which were given during the diagnosis of 
the disability in reading are shown in Table II. 

Diag:osis—The scores on the initial tests, which are given in 
Table I, show an achievement in reading far below the fifth-grade 
level, especially in word recognition, in ability to follow directions, 
in ability to read for total meaning, and in ability to determine the 


TABLE I 


Scores or Purit W. G. on INITIAL AND FINAL TESTS IN READING AND 
IN SPELLING AND AMOUNT OF GAIN IN GRADE SCORES 
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Gates Silent Reading Test: 
Type A. Reading To Appreciate the 
General Significance 
Type B. Reading To Predict the Out- 
come of Given Events 
Type D. Reading To Note Details 
Detroit Reading Test: Test III 
Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge..... 
Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale - 
Sangren-Woody Reading Tests: 
Test I: Word Meaning 
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Test III: Fact Material 
Test IV: Following Directions 
Test V: Total Meaning 
Test VI: Central Thought........ 
Test VII: Organization 
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central thought. The information about the child given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph and the scores given in Tables I and II show (1) 
that, although she was retarded a year, her innate intellectual 
capacity was not a cause of her reading handicap; (2) that such fac- 
tors as visual and auditory acuity, emotional control, health, school 
attendance, social status, and economic status did not need to be 
considered as contributing to the complexity of the case; (3) that 
visual perception for words and the selection of words were decidedly 
poor; (4) that her reading vocabulary and visual memory span were 
also limited; (5) and that she had a marked disability in spelling. 
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Observation of the pupil showed that she had no method of attacking 
new words, that she had difficulty in perceiving quickly and ac- 
curately total word forms, and that difficulties in syllabication and 
in detecting common word elements and significant word differences 
were present to a marked degree. It was also apparent that the 
child had a hostile attitude toward reading and a decided lack of 
interest in this field. 

Remedial measures.—1. In order to remedy this situation, the im- 
mediate steps taken were to stimulate an interest in reading, to 


TABLE II 


Scores OF Pupit W. G. on TESTS OF CONTRIBUTING Factors GIVEN 
IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF HER DISABILITIES IN READING 








Factor Measured Score 





Intelligence: 
Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. 
Myers Mental Measure Test 
Pictorial Completion Test 1 (Pintner and Anderson) 
Visual perception :* 


Selection of figures 
Word selection 


Syllables 
Words 
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ie ianoenad by satis given he yea I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading, pp. 388-403. 
develop a more extensive reading vocabulary, to provide an effective 
method for attacking new words, and to furnish drill in recognition 
of common word elements and of total word forms. The attempt to 
accomplish these objectives extended over a three-month period and 
was made by means of individual coaching in addition to the regular 
classroom instruction. Considerable effort was directed toward the 
stimulation of an interest in reading and the elimination of the 
hostile attitude of the pupil toward reading activities. The desired 
result was, in a measure, accomplished by removing the emphasis 
which had been placed on speed and comprehension in the home 
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room, by assuring her of her ability to increase her efficiency, and 
by pointing out the importance, satisfaction, and pleasure of read- 
ing. A brief note to her mother commenting on the progress achieved 
and suggesting interesting stories and remedial devices was the 
source of much encouragement to the child. 
2. Drill was provided in detecting common word elements and 
significant details by the use of words such as the following: 
table tan night 
tin tear fight 
tall proper light 
told property might 
till properly right 
sight 
tight 4 
During this part of the instruction it was necessary to drill on the 
recognition and differentiation of the following words: 


am 
think 
hand 
enter 
thirsty 
empty 
purple 
thirteen 
natural 
great 


and 
thank 
heard 
into 
Thursday 
thirty 
popular 
fifteen 
nature 
grant 


giant 


3. Drill for quick and accurate perception of words was furnished 
by use of the Horn-Shields Silent Reading Flash Card Exercises." 
Nine different types of word drills are provided in these exercises, 
three of which are illustrated as follows: 

Each of these cards tells the name of something. As I show the name of each 
thing, tell what it can do. For example, if I show you the word “baby,” you 
might say “cry,” or “laugh,” or “kick.” 

Each one of these words tells what someone or something does. As you see 
each word, tell me who or what could do this. For example, if I show you the 
word “fly,” you might say “bird.” 

The purpose of this lesson is to make children familiar with words that are 

t Ernest Horn and Grace M. Shields, Horn-Shields Silent Reading Flash Card Ex- 
ercises. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. 
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similar in meaning, thus enlarging their familiar vocabulary. This will prove 
interesting and offers variety as an occasional exercise. Say to the pupils, ‘““When 
I show you a word, tell me some word that means just the same or almost the 
same. What word means the same as ‘papa’?”’ 


4. Exercises for the development of word knowledge, based on 
different readers, papers telling of current events, newspapers, chil- 
dren’s magazines, etc., were used. Illustrative exercises follow. 


Exercise A—Worp STUDY 

Master Cherry immediately took a sharp ax, and just as he was going to give 
the first stroke he stopped for he heard a small voice saying, “Do not strike me 
too hard.”” Master Cherry looked all around the room to try and discover where 
the little voice could have come from. He looked under the bench. Nobody! 
He looked into the cupboard that was always shut. Nobody! He looked into a 
basket of shavings and sawdust. Nobody! He even opened the door of the shop 
and looked out into the street. Nobody! Who could it be? Taking up the ax, 
he gave a hard blow on the piece of wood. 

“Oh, oh, you have hurt me,” cried the same little voice. 

Find a word that means at once. 

Find a word that means #o quit. 

Find a word that means #o find. 

Find two words that mean picking up. 

Find a word that describes the ax. 

Find a word that describes the voice. 

In how many places did Master Cherry look? Where do you think the voice 
came from? Would you like to read the next paragraph of this story and find 
out where the voice came from? 


EXERCISE B—SAYING THINGS IN A DIFFERENT WAY 


The following sentences may be said in a different way. How would you say 

them differently? 

. I tried ten problems and had three correct. 

. That American does not know German. 

. John gets back from school every day at three o’clock. 

. He has taken the ink away from the desk. 

. Our cow gives a great deal of milk. 

. There was some water in the road yesterday, but it has disappeared. 

. A good student begins his work at once. 


EXERCISE C—SELECTING THE R1icHT WorD 
From the following list of words can you select the right word to use in place 
of the one underlined in each sentence?! 


t The sentences are based on the story “The Road Runner” in Clarence R. Stone, 
Stone’s Silent Reading, Book V, p. 1-5. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 
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I. supply . during 
2. kill - . stand 

3. hard . want 

4. full of tricks . forbidding 
5. strange 10. painted 


1. If any boy or girl who lives where there are flowers, green trees, and grass 
throughout the summer should visit a desert, he would think it a very queer 
place. 

2. Deserts are caused by lack of rain. 

3. Only those plants that can endure heat and dry weather are able to grow 
there. 

4. He has white marks on the tip of his tail as if someone had daubed it with 
white paint. 

5. The state of Arizona has made a law prohibiting the shooting of road 
runners. 

6. They destroy many rattlesnakes. 

7. It would be difficult to provide food for a whole nestful of youngsters. 

8. As a pet the road runner is mischievous. 





EXERCISE D—FINDING THE WorD THAT MEANS THE SAME 


Following is a list of words. Find a word in the story “The Road Runner’ 
that means the same as— 


PAGE I PAGE 2 
. hunting about 

. all at once 

. without difficulty 
. space 

act 

. fretted 

. plays with 

. battling with 


. hot 

. deprive 

. unkind 

. retain or keep, back 
. wanting a drink 

. not the same 

. places 

. sharp 


ONAN WD 


EXERCISE E—FINDING THE PHRASE THAT MEANS THE SAME 
Find a phrase in the story “Plant Robbers’? that means the same as each of 
those listed. 
. make their own living 
. the food on which they live 
. leaves move in the air 
. materials picked up from soil, water, and air 
. together with the aid of sunshine 


t Loc. cit. 


2 Clarence R. Stone, “Plant Robbers,” Stone’s Silent Reading, Book V, pp. 236-43. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 
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. do not stop to steal food 

. get all they have to live on 

. have little green leaves 

. have some underhanded ways 

. have bad plant neighbors 

. to show some of the different ways 

. Many groups of small, white flowers, etc. 


EXERCISE F—FINDING THE BEST WorD 

Underline the word that best expresses the thought. 

A mother sent her little boy to the store to get a loaf of bread. The little boy 
was gone a long time. The mother wondered where he could be. She walked to 
the door several times and looked out of the window many times. The mother 
was— 

sad worried happy busy 

I can see a light in my neighbor’s window. She is moving back and forth 
in the room. Now she has a plate in her hand. Now she is putting water in the 
teakettle. I think she is peeling potatoes. She is working in her— 

basement dining-room kitchen bedroom 

The table is all set. There is milk on the table. There is some fruit on the 
table. There is toast on the table. There is oatmeal too. What meal are we 
about to eat? 

supper dinner lunch breakfast 


EXERCISE G—WRITING THE OPPOSITE WoRD 
Please write the opposite of each of the following words. 
sad wet 
tired sharp 
weak unhappy 
high remember 
dark crooked 
cold 
Resulig—At the end of the three-month period equivalent forms 
of the initial tests in reading were administered. The final scores 
given in Table I show that the pupil made gains in all phases of 
reading except in rate of reading and ability to get facts, which are 
measured by Tests II and III of the Sangren-Woody Reading Tests. 
The loss in rate is significant and may be explained by the fact that 
emphasis was placed on accuracy of response rather than on rate 
of response. It is interesting to note that, while no remedial instruc- 
tion was provided in spelling, there was a gain of one year and three 
months during the three-month interval. The average net gain in 
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reading ability as measured by these tests was one year and five 
months, and significant gains were made in specific abilities, such 
as word recognition, following directions, determining central 
thought, and organization. In addition to these tangible achieve- 
ments, the pupil gave evidence of an increased desire to read, a 
marked gain in ability to attack new words, and the acquirement of 
confidence in her ability to read effectively. 


STUDY OF DISABILITIES IN READING OF A GROUP 
The procedure which has been outlined illustrates a plan of re- 
medial instruction applied to an individual. A similar application 


TABLE III 


Recorps oF E1icut Puprts WHO WERE GIVEN REMEDIAL 
INSTRUCTION IN READING IN A GROUP 
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* Mental-grade age and maturity grade were determined by use of Table 31 in Arthur S. Otis, Statistical 
Measurement, p. 167. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 


Method in Educational 


“Mental-grade age” is the mental age converted into grade status. 


1925. 


may be made to a group. Briefly stated, the procedure in this study 
was to diagnose and provide remedial instruction for a group of six 
boys and two girls in Grades IV-VI with intelligence quotients 
ranging from 73 to 100. 

Diagnosis.—The procedure used in diagnosis was (1) to apply 
specific measures of different reading abilities; (2) to analyze the 
influence on performance of such factors as intelligence, maturity, 
and grade status; (3) to make individual diagnoses and, in so far as 
possible, to isolate the chief factors contributing to disabilities in 
reading; and (4) to determine individual and group needs from a 
careful analysis of the data. Table III summarizes the facts upon 
which the actual diagnoses were made. Pupils 2, 5, and 8 accom- 
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plished much more in relation to their capacity than the others in the 
group. Pupil 3, who made fairly high scores on the reading tests, 
was reported to be doing unsatisfactory work in reading. A study of 
this pupil disclosed the fact that he worked best under pressure. : 
Remedial measures.—Informal instruction which was given two ta 
half-days each week for a period of three months supplemented the be 
regular class work in reading. The pupils were grouped according 
to the type of instruction and skill necessary to the realization of 
their individual goals. This grouping was flexible so that pupils 
passed from group to group as the need arose. The fact that the 
children were seated at movable desks permitted easy grouping and 
contributed much to the friendly spirit of the class. The classes in 
remedial instruction were not formal classes; rather the periods were 
given to varied reading activities, group projects, and individual 
conferences. Effort was made to bring to each individual a realiza- 
tion that the“ability to read well was of value to him and that he 
possessed the capacity to increase his reading skill. Subject matter, a 
practice material, and drill devices were provided to meet definite 
reading needs. This material was selected not only from the six 
supplementary readers used by the group but from newspapers, 
papers describing current events, and children’s magazines. The i 
greatest difficulty encountered was the adaptation of definite units 
of subject matter to the realization of specific objectives of the indi- 
vidual and the group. Individual assignment sheets were sent to the 
home-room teachers in order to enlist their full co-operation. An 
example of the individual assignment sheet follows. 
Name: D. J. Subject: Reading 
Objective: To develop ability to gather facts. 
Subject Matter To Be Used: Read chapter as suggested in Lewis and Rowland 


reader. 
Activities: Follow directions as listed in Exercises H and I. 










Special Teacher Date 








EXERCISE H—AMBER BEADS" 


From what the story says can you tell what resin is? What a fossil is?) Which 
of the two explanations of making amber do you think is true? Which do you 
like better to believe? Why? 


a 





t The questions in this exercise are from William D. Lewis and Albert Lindsay Row- 
land, The Silent Readers, Book IV, p. 214. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1923. 
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Suppose you were an artist making pictures for the story. Which scenes 
would you choose to make pictures of, and what would you put in each picture? 


EXERCISE I—THE TRAILING ARBUTUS 

“The approach of spring is bringing the trailing-arbutus season near at hand 
again over much of northern Michigan. Everywhere throughout the former pine 
regions of the state and in a few favored districts to the south as well this shy 
blossom is spring’s surest herald. 

“Doubtless there is no other flower that stirs such memories in the hearts of 
many a Michigan man and woman reared as farm boy or girl in the north as does 
the fragrant arbutus. 

“Not infrequently this flower is found blossoming beside the remnants of 
snowdrifts. Flower-lovers, however, do not care to see it come into bloom so 
early. For the past several years it has been encouraged to put forth unseason- 
ably early flowers by warm weather, and in the freezes that are almost sure to 
follow the warm spells the arbutus blossoms are frozen, turn brown, and lose 
much of their dainty fragrance.” 

What flower is mentioned in these paragraphs? 

Where does it grow? 

Explain “spring’s surest herald.” 

Why do folk like the arbutus? 

Does the arbutus ever blossom in the snow? 

List the words that you do not know. 

Re-read the first paragraph, and then, by writing what you remember, check 
your comprehension of the paragraph. 


Results.—At the end of the three-month period equivalent forms 
of the initial tests were administered. The results are shown in 
Table IV. The scores on the Sangren-Woody Reading Tests indicate 
an average gain in grade score of 1.4; those on the Detroit Reading 
Test, an average gain of 1.9. 

The results secured in the study of the group need some explana- 
tion and interpretation. The gains in scores may have been, at 
least to some extent, the result of increased familiarity with the type 
of items used in the tests. A comparison of the mental-grade ages 
with the initial and final scores indicates that several pupils ap- 
parently made greater gains than their mental capacity warranted. 
Observation of the children showed that there was 4 marked change 
in attitude with regard to the importance of reading, which un- 
doubtedly resulted in greater effort to read effectively. That there 


* Excerpt from a newspaper story. 
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was a more definite desire to read was clearly shown by the fact 
that the number of books taken from the library was greatly in- 
creased. Improvement in reading efficiency should probably result in 
a transfer of training which would be manifest in ability to do other 
school work. However, this phase of the problem was too compli- 
cated for investigation under the existing conditions. 


TABLE IV 
GRADE SCORES MADE ON SANGREN-Woopy READING TESTS AND THE DETROIT READING 
Test BY E1cut PupiIts AT THE BEGINNING AND END 
OF REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION IN READING 
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ae a ae 4.5 75 2.6 4.0 7.0 3.0 
ae Seer ee et 3.9 4.3 6.3 2.0 4.5 6.2 54 


























* Mental-grade age was determined by use of Table 31 in Arthur S. Otis, op. ci., p. 167. 


SUMMARY 


This study presents the results of an attempt to make diagnoses 
and provide remedial instruction in reading for an individual and 
for a group of children. This plan was carried out by means of (1) 
measurement in the field of disability, (2) study of the primary and 
contributing causes of the deficiency, (3) diagnosis of the nature of 
the deficiency based on the findings resulting from the measurement 
of the deficiencies and from the study of the causes, and (4) adapta- 
tion of remedial materials to individual and group needs. At the end 
of three months of instruction the individual pupil whose case was 
used illustratively in this study made an average gain in reading abili- 
ty of one year and five months. The average gain for the group was 
oné year and seven months. There were also evidences of an increased 
desire to read and a greater appreciation of the value of the ability 
to read. 
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A STUDY OF THE SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL OF PUPILS WHO HAVE HAD DOU- 
BLE PROMOTIONS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





T. L. ENGLE 
Isaac C. Elston Senior High School, Michigan City, Indiana 


The policy of the superintendent of schools in Michigan City has 
been to urge principals and teachers in the elementary schools to 
give double promotions to those pupils who show outstanding abil- 
ity. This policy has met with some opposition from teachers and 
principals in the elementary schools and from teachers in the high 
school. Many elementary-school teachers think that, even though a 
pupil may have the ability to carry the work of an advanced grade, 
he will have missed so much fundamental subject matter through 
having skipped a grade that he will later be handicapped in his high- 
school work. Some of the high-school teachers have advanced the 
objection that pupils who have been accelerated in elementary 
school are unable to do their high-school work well because of in- 
complete training and that, as a result, they tend to lower the 
scholastic standards of their classes. Consequently, the superintend- 
ent asked the writer to make an investigation to determine how the 
high-school records of such pupils compared with those of other 
pupils. 

From the records of the classes graduating from the eighth grade 
in the elementary schools in Michigan City at the close of the first 
and second semesters of the school year 1925-26 were obtained the 
names of all pupils having had one, two, or three double promotions. 
No pupil had had more than three double promotions. In the spring 
of 1930 the high-school records of all the accelerated pupils who were 
in the Senior High School at that time or who had already graduated 
were investigated. Two had graduated, and the remainder were Sen- 
iors within eight weeks of graduation. The number of pupils with 
records of double promotions and the number and percentage of 
those continuing in high school are given in Table I. The data are 
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limited as there are few cases of pupils with two double promotions 
and only one case of a pupil with three double promotions. However, 
all available data have been used. 

From Table I it is noted that the percentage of the accelerated 
group continuing in high school is large. No attempt was made in 
this study to determine the percentage of the non-accelerated gradu- 
ates from the eighth grade who continued in school. The high-school 
principal made a detailed study of the pupils who entered high school 
in 1924 and found that only 40.1 per cent of these were graduating or 
were still in school at the close of the school year four years later. 


TABLE I 
NuMBER OF Puprts WHO GRADUATED FROM EIGHTH GRADE 
WITH RECORDS OF DOUBLE PROMOTIONS AND NUMBER 
CONTINUING IN HicH ScHOOL 








Number of Number of Percentage of 
Number of Double Pupils Who Pupils Pupils 
Promotions Graduated from| Continuing in | Continuing in 


Eighth Grade | High School High School 








RI cot cte tis a iesaiese cers 40 29 72.5 
gs chico ig atest 21 16 76.2 
UMN cri. aalidcotaters I I 100.0 

| ee ee 62 46 74.2 














Unfortunately, there had been a change in the marking system 
during the time that the accelerated pupils under study were in high 
school. Before the change four marks were given: E (excellent), G 
(good), F (fair), and P (failure). After the change five marks were 
used: A (superior), B (good), C (average), D (poor), and E (failure). 
Table II shows the number of grade points given to each mark in 
equalizing the old and new systems. 

Table III shows the scholastic records of the accelerated group in 
high school. The records of two other groups are given in this table 
for comparison. This table compares the marks of the accelerated 
group with the marks of the Senior class of 1930 not including the 
forty-four members of the accelerated group. Exclusive of the ac- 
celerated pupils, there were 110 members in the Senior class. Table 
III shows that the average number of grade points secured by the 
non-accelerated members of the class was 1.8 as compared with 2.0 
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for the accelerated group under study. It is also shown that the per- 
centage of A’s and the percentages of B’s and C’s received by the 
TABLE II 


NUMBER OF GRADE Points GIVEN To EAcH MARK 
IN OLD AND NEw SysTEMs OF GRADING 








Mark in Old Mark in New 
System System 


E A 
G BorC 
F D 
P E 


Number of Grade Points 














accelerated pupils exceeded the corresponding percentages received 
by the non-accelerated Seniors by 4.7 and 7.0, respectively. On the 


TABLE III 


Marks OF 46 Puprts In SENIOR CLASS OF 1930 WITH ONE, Two, AND THREE DOUBLE 
PROMOTIONS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF GRADE PoINTS OF EACH PROMOTION 
Group COMPARED WITH MARKS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF GRADE POINTS OF 
REMAINING 110 MEMBERS OF SENIOR CLASS AND WITH THOSE OF 46 PUPILS 
SELECTED AT RANDOM FROM ToTAL HiGH-ScHOOL ENROLMENT 








A B anp C E AVER- 
AGE 
Num- 
BER 
oF 
GRADE 
Points 








29 pupils with one 
double promotion.} 134 
16 pupils with two 
double promotions.} 136 
I = with three 
ouble promotions. 26 0.0 





46 accelerated pu- 
pils. . . 206 ‘ 19.6 

Remaining 110 
members of Sen- 
ior cla: 518 d ‘ 29.1 

46 pupils selected 
at random from 
total high-school 
enrolment 43 : 306 | 44.9 36.6 83 | F 681 






































other hand, the percentages of D’s and E’s received by the non-ac- 
celerated Seniors exceeded the corresponding percentages received 
by the accelerated pupils by 9.5 and 2.1, respectively. 

A random sampling was secured by using every eighteenth name 
on the high-school roll. Forty-six pupils were thus selected whose 
records were compared with those of the forty-six pupils in the ac- 
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celerated group, as shown in Table III. The table shows that the 
average number of grade points earned by the forty-six pupils 
selected at random was 1.5 as compared with 2.0 earned by the pu- 
pils in the accelerated group. The percentages of A’s and of B’s 
and C’s received by the accelerated pupils exceeded the correspond- 
ing percentages received by the pupils in the random sampling by 
15.5 and 12.5, respectively. On the other hand, the percentages of 
D’s and E’s received by the pupils in the random sampling ex- 
ceeded the corresponding percentages received by the accelerated 
pupils by 17.0 and 10.9, respectively. 
TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF FarLuRES MADE IN EACH OF SEVEN HIGH- 
ScHooL DEPARTMENTS BY TWELVE PUPILS WITH 
RECORDS OF DOUBLE PROMOTIONS 


Department 


Mathematics 


Of the forty-six pupils in this study, only three had failed to be 
promoted at any time in the elementary school. These three were in 
the group having had only one double promotion. One had failed the 
first semester of the first grade and had skipped the first semester of 
the seventh grade, later having three subject failures in high school. 
Another had failed the second semester of the seventh grade and had 
skipped the first semester of the eighth grade, later having one fail- 
ure in a high-school subject. The third had failed the second semes- 
ter of the third grade three times, skipped the first semester of the 
fourth grade, and failed the second semester of the sixth grade. This 
pupil had had no failures in high school. 

Twelve of the forty-six pupils had failed in high-school subjects. 
Table IV shows the departments in which failures were made and 
the number of failures in each department. One person failed in 
three subjects, three failed in two subjects, and eight failed in one 
subject. These pupils were in the group with one double promotion. 





BUILDING ENGLISH CONTRACTS FOR 
THE DALTON PLAN 


MANLEY E. IRWIN 
Assistant Director, Curriculum Research, Detroit, Michigan 


ELLA C. ODIEN 
Pingree School, Detroit, Michigan 


This article tells how the teachers in two elementary schools in 
Detroit prepared English lesson sheets, or contracts, for use in 
classes organized on the Dalton Plan. The procedure used will be 
described under six headings. 

1. Study of the philosophy and principles underlying the plan.— 
Before the teachers were ready to begin the formal work of writing 
contracts, it was necessary for them to become familiar with the 
philosophy and principles underlying the plan about to be tried. 
The teachers read and discussed the available literature dealing with 
the Dalton Plan. This literature included Education on the Dalton 
Plan by Helen Parkhurst,’ The Dalton Laboratory Plan by Evelyn 
Dewey,” Educating for Responsibility and numerous magazine 
articles which deal with different kinds and degrees of individualized 
instruction. 

2. Thorough study of the subject matter to be used.—After the teach- 
ers had become acquainted with the philosophy of the plan, those 
who were chosen to build the contracts familiarized themselves with 
the material in the Course of Study in English of the Detroit Public 
Schools for Grades V and VI, the booklets entitled Self-Help Reme- 
dial Lessons in Capitalization and Punctuation and Self-Help Reme- 


t Helen Parkhurst, Education on the Dalion Plan. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1922. Pp. xviii+278. 

2 Evelyn Dewey, The Dalton Laboratory Plan. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. 
Pp. x+174. 

3 Educating for Responsibility. By Members of the Faculty of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xviii+310. 

4 Maude S. Bowles, Self-Help Remedial Lessons in Capitalization and Punctuation. 
Detroit, Michigan: Board of Education, 1929. Pp. 4o. 
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dial Lessons in Grammatical Forms,’ and the textbooks Essentials 
of English by Pearson and Kirchwey? and Oral and Written English 
by Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet. As these are the materials and text- 
books used in the regular classrooms in the elementary schools in 
Detroit, a knowledge of their contents provided the teachers with 
the background necessary to enable them to organize in written form 
the items to be taught in each grade. 

3. The division of the course of study for each grade into five equal 
parts.—After they had familiarized themselves with the subject 
matter, the next step in the procedure followed by the writers of the 
contracts was to obtain a comprehensive view of all the material 
for each grade and then to divide the whole amount of material 
into five equal parts, as nearly as possible, each part representing 
the work for one month of the semester. The number of items to be 
taught in each grade under each topic—such as grammatical forms, 
capitalization and punctuation, and letter-writing—was divided 
equally, one-fifth being included in a contract for each of the five 
months. 

4. The arrangement of the problems in a skeleton outline for each 
month.—The fourth and the fifth steps in the procedure seem to the 
writers to be the most important steps in the process of contract- 
building because they deal with putting the material into form 
suitable for the pupil. 

The supervisors of English in the Department of Language Educa- 
tion in Detroit have recommended a program for use in all grades, 
such as is shown in the typical program given in Table I. This plan 
allots time within the month for the study of each large topic— 
grammatical forms, capitalization and punctuation, etc. In the work 
of building the outline of the contracts, the writers found this plan 
most valuable and followed it exactly. The program given in the 
table was adopted as a guide for each of the five contracts for 
Grades V and VI. 


* Maude S. Bowles, Self-Help Remedial Lessons in Grammatical Forms. Detroit, 
Michigan: Board of Education, 1929. Pp. 40. 

2 Henry Carr Pearson and Mary Frederika Kirchwey, Essentials of English: First 
Book, pp. xii+308; Second Book, pp. xii+454. Chicago: American Book Co., 1915. 

3 Milton C. Potter, H. Jeschke, and Harry O. Gillet, Oral and Written English, Com- 
plete Book. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. iv-+418+xxxiv. 
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It seemed desirable to have two persons work together in making 
contracts and to assign the work according to the particular ability 
of each person. One of the two persons was responsible for the ar- 
rangement and assembling of the contracts as well as for the 
writing of certain types of problems. The other person was re- 
sponsible for outlining the work and writing the problems pertaining 
to literature. For instance, in one school the English teacher and 
the teacher of literature were selected to write and compile the con- 
tracts. The English teacher was responsible for outlining the subject 


TABLE I 


TYPICAL PROGRAM OF ONE MontH’s WorkK IN ENGLISH 
IN GRADE V IN DETROIT 











Day First Week Second Week Third Week Fourth Week 
Monday...... Oral composi- | Written com- | Oral prepara- | Capitalization 
tion position tion for let- and punctua- 
ter-writing tion 
Tuesday...... Oral composi- | Check with | Oral prepara- | Letter-writing 
tion items for self- tion for let- and check 
criticism ter-writing with items for 
self-criticism 
Wednesday. ..} Oral composi- | Grammatical | Oral prepara- | Grammatical 
tion forms tion for let- forms 
ter-writing 
Thursday..... Capitalization | Grammatical | Capitalization | Grammatical 
and punctua- forms and punctua- forms 
tion tion 
FEMS... 3 Capitalization | Subject and | Capitalization | Subject and 
and punctua- predicate and punctua- predicate 
tion tion 

















matter for each grade, for writing the introduction to the contracts, 
for preparing problems in grammatical forms and in capitalization 
and punctuation, and for assembling the complete contracts. The 
teacher of literature wrote the problems in oral and written composi- 
tion and in letter-writing. The preparation of problems dealing with 
the subject and the predicate was divided between the two teachers. 
This division of labor produced well-balanced and satisfactory con- 
tracts. ; 

5. Suiting the form of expression to the understanding of the pupils 
in each grade.—The importance of the fifth step in the procedure 
cannot be emphasized too forcibly, for it is obvious that the manner 
in which a problem is stated determines the pupil’s understanding of 
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the material contained in the problem. While a teacher may supple- 
ment the statement of a problem in order to clarify it, a contract is 
usually read by a pupil before the oral explanation can be made. 
Thus, it is difficult to clear up any confusion in a child’s mind caused 
by an ambiguous expression. Therefore, each problem in the con- 
tracts was expressed, as nearly as possible, in such a way as to give 
a correct first impression to the pupil. 

When the problems were written, two points were kept in mind: 
the necessity of providing stimulation for the pupils and the ne- 
cessity of giving a clear, definite statement of the work to be done in 
language suitable for the pupils of the particular grade for which 
the contract was intended. The stimulation prepares the pupil for 
the problems in the contract. For example, Problems 4 and 5 of the 
first week’s work in Contract IV for Grade VB read as follows: 


In your conversation with your playmates two little words that you use 
very often are ‘“‘yes” and “‘no.”’ In your model conversation this week find one 
of these words. Notice the punctuation mark that is used with it. Bring two 
sentences, each containing one of these little words, to your conference. 


In your book Self-Help Remedial Lessons in Capitalization and Punctuation, 
page 15, Lesson 10, several sentences are given in which these two words are 
used. Your oral work has helped you, so this written lesson will give you no 
trouble. 

6. Stating the purpose and creating the atmosphere of the contract.— 
To present a contract and the problems it contains without giving 
its purpose or without providing stimulation and creating the 
atmosphere which will appeal to the child would dull the interest of 
any pupil and defeat the purpose of the plan—to aid the child to 
grow. Ifa love of beauty in language is to be developed, the manner 
in which the material placed at the disposal of the child is expressed, 
as well as the mode of introduction to the material, is of first im- 
portance. Create the proper atmosphere, and the child will respond 
to it. The writers of the contracts, by introducing each contract 
with an ideal toward which the child might aspire and by presenting 
stimulation which would cause him to attack each technical problem 
with interest, attempted to provide a means for the child to de- 
velop the desire and will to work. Each contract is introduced in a 
manner similar to that used in Contract II for Grade VIB, the 
introduction of which follows. 
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A few months ago I visited the Detroit Institute of Arts to see the exhibit 
of pictures painted by artists of Michigan. My attention was attracted to one 
called “The Steam Shovel.” A sturdy man was swinging the heavy levers. The 
muscles of the horses bulged as they pulled the large wagons of dirt from the pit. 
I could almost hear the noise of the steam as it puffed to give power to the 
engine. It was a scene of labor, and I understood it. Why did this picture seem 
so real to me? Because the artist had learned to use the correct colors in just 
the right places on his canvas. He knew where his shadows should come. He 
had watched the movements of both men and animals so carefully as they 
worked that, when he painted a picture, the men and animals appeared to be 
in action. The artist had learned so well all the details of fine art that those 
who looked at his painting understood the message which he intended it should 
give. 

A picture tells a story in paint. Our English work gives a message expressed 
either orally or in written form. Just as the artist learned how to use paint and 
how to draw animals and men in action that he might tell a story on canvas, 
just so must we learn how to use our native language. To learn to speak well 
before others and to write so that they can understand and enjoy what we have 
to tell is the privilege of every boy and girl. 

To help us to understand more intelligently the use of our English language, 
this month’s contract will contain the following: (1) oral and written composi- 
tion, (2) letter-writing, (3) the correct use of “sang” and “‘sung,” (4) the correct 
use of “this” and “that,” (5) divided quotations, (6) comma in an address, and 
(7) the subject and the predicate. 


An introduction of this kind arouses the interest of the pupil and 
gives him a general view of his entire contract. Instead of a bald 
statement, a simple illustration was given to introduce a technical 
problem, as in the following example taken from Problem 5 of the 
second week’s work in Contract IV for Grade VIB: 


We are told that Mr. Ford knows the parts of an automobile so well that he 
can take a machine apart and then rebuild it. You will want to be just as well 
acquainted with the parts of the English language. The selection of subjects 
and predicates from the following sentences, which were taken from the story 
“The Selfish Giant,” will help you. The use of the correct headings—given in 
Grade V B, Contract I, Week IV, Problem 5—will help you in selecting the 
subjects and predicates and in writing them correctly in your notebook. 

1. Many children played in the giant’s garden. 

2. Soft green grass grew here. 

. Beautiful trees stood over the grass. 

. The peach trees burst into delicate blossom. 
. The birds sang sweetly. 

. The giant arrived home. 
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7. He saw children playing in the garden. 
8. The music sounded very sweet. 


In order that the stimulation may be satisfactory, the writers of 
contracts must be familiar not only with English but with art, sci- 
ence, music, etc. These fields can be used to introduce the pupil to 
a study of English and to give him vicarious experiences by means 
of the most valuable instrument of the English-speaking peoples— 
their language. 

After the problems had been written, their sequence was de- 
termined in accordance with the plan of work shown in Table I. 
One problem was provided for each day of the week, each week’s 
problems being numbered from 1 to 5. The contracts were then 
mimeographed in quantities sufficient to provide a copy for each 
pupil in the grades for which the material was constructed. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF ERRORS 
IN ORAL READING 


CASSIE SPENCER PAYNE 
Womans College of Alabama, Montgomery, Alabama 


This article presents a partial analysis of those errors in word 
recognition which may be classified as reversal, omission, insertion, 
or substitution of letters. The purpose of this analysis is to discover 
principles with regard to the occurrence of these particular errors 
which may be of value in the diagnosis of the reading process. 

The data used were secured from the oral responses of four hun- 
dred urban children in Grades II-V to about ten thousand short 
exposures of words and phrases in the tachistoscope. The instru- 
ment used was of the Dearborn-Langfeld portable type. Each child 
made his own exposure at the direction of the examiner. Each word 
or phrase was exposed but once, and each exposure was for one- 
tenth of a second. Thus, only one eye fixation was afforded. The 
material used consisted of words assumed to be unfamiliar to the 
children and of words assumed to be more or less familiar, the latter 
being selected chiefly from the Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs. 
Three lists of words and two lists of phrases were arranged, with 
twelve exposures on each list. The list referred to in this article is 
as follows, the starred words being taken from the Gray Oral Read- 
ing Paragraphs. 

*g0 go-by 
*cat *mouse’s 
*saw *wanted 
*Once *beautiful 
ping *palace 
*after gambit 


When a child was examined, he was told that a word would go 
by and that he should say the word if he knew it. If he did not 
know the word, he was to tell all the letters he could see, whether 
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one or more.* A response naming only a few letters was seldom ac- 
cepted as final. Further inquiry was made, such as “What letters 
did you see in the middle? And at the end?” Since there was only 
one exposure of a given stimulus, the letters reported could be only 
those which were seen in this exposure or a guess. 

It must be remembered, when these responses are examined for 
errors, that they are incomplete since only the responses made 
aloud are included. The implicit response that was first set off by 
the sight of the word, the number of different responses that the 
child made inaudibly before giving one aloud, and the effect that 
each of these implicit responses had on the following response could 
not be determined. An example of the incompleteness of the evi- 
dence is afforded in responses made to the word “mouse’s” in isola- 
tion. Several children responded, “Mice. No, mouse; there’s a pe- 
riod too.”’ It is not known whether the apostrophe suggested 7 and 
together with an initial response of ‘‘mouse” led to the child’s say- 
ing “mice,” whether the word “‘mouse’s” suggested the plural and 
then the word “mice” during a period of confusion over the un- 
usual form of the word, or whether something else took place. One 
third-grade child responded promptly, ‘‘m-o-u-s-e-s, mouse.” A sec- 
ond-grade child responded “rat”; and, when asked what letters 
he had seen, said, “m-o- and some more,” entirely unconcerned 
about the phonetic discrepancy. The reader is reminded that only 
one exposure of a word was made and that there was no suggestion 
from the examiner other than the question of what letters were seen. 

It must also be remembered, when the responses are examined 
for errors, that in a given grade not only the readers who were be- 
low average in oral or silent reading, or both, made the errors re- 
ported. On the contrary, even the superior readers made the errors 
frequently pointed out by diagnosticians as peculiar to non-readers. 

A classification of errors made on ten words is presented in Table 
I. This table reveals the fact that the type of error made seems to 
depend on the word used as a stimulus. For example, all but three 
of the wrong responses to “palace”? were omissions owing to the fact 


A detailed explanation of the procedure for individual tachistoscopic examination 
is given in Cassie Spencer Payne, The Derivation of Tentative Norms for Short Exposures 
in Reading, pp. 63-73. Harvard Monographs in Education, Number 10. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1930. 
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that the sight of “palace” elicited the response “place,” a word oc- 
curring much more often in reading than “palace.”’ A similar reason 
may be given for the fact that most of the wrong responses to “go- 
by” were insertions; “go-by” suggested the more familiar word 
“goodby.” Table II shows the consistency with which the children 
responded “goodby” instead of “go-by” (insertion) and “place” 
instead of “palace” (omission). In contrast with this consistency 
is the variety of the responses to “gambit.” This word was shown 
to 303 children who made more than 200 different responses, nearly 
all of which were substitutions (Table I). The combination of letters 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF ONE WRONG RESPONSE IN GRADES 
II-V ror EAcH OF THE Worps “‘Go-ByY” 
AND “PALACE” 
Response Per Cent 


“Goodby” for “go-by”: 


Grade ITI 
Grade IV 


was altogether unfamiliar; hence, good readers in the fifth grade 
‘made guesses which were far from right, just as poor readers in the 
second grade made guesses on words of relative strangeness. Three 
pupils in the fifth grade guessed “rabbit,” although one immediately 
gave all the letters in “gambit” and another gave all but one letter. 
A superior reader in Grade V called the word “good.” 

The reason for the relatively low percentages of reversals may be 
that, with two exceptions, the words presented were not of a revers- 
ible nature; that is, they were not wholly or in part the reverse of 
another word familiar to the children. The word “saw” suggested 
“‘was’”’; and the word “after” suggested “‘fan,”’ “face,” “fast,” and 
“father” to second-grade children. Whether the tendency of some 
children to say words backwards is due to a circumstance in initial 
learning or to some other cause is not known. The child’s first im- 
pression of the process of reading may have been that it was a pro- 
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cedure moving from right to left, or he may have formed the habit 
of reporting first what he saw last. If the impression of a right-to- 
left procedure were a strong one, it would be difficult to remove. 
The adult who has experienced the difficulty of adjusting himself 
to the discovery that his first impression of the location of the points 
of the compass in a town was wrong will appreciate this circum- 
stance. Still another factor to be considered in the analysis of re- 
versals is the pre-eminence of certain letters, w for example. One 
child (right-eyed and right-handed so far as could be learned) re- 
sponded to “saw” by saying, “‘w, s-a-w, saw.” 

The few errors in response to the word “beautiful” may be the 
result not only of the frequency of the occurrence of the word but 
also of its distinctive shape and sound. There is no other word simi+ 
lar to it, in children’s reading at least. 

A question in point here is: What disposition is made of these 
words when encountered in context? The children in this study were 
given tests on the Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs, and it was found 
that often the same errors were made as when the words were pre- 
sented in isolation, though there were slightly fewer errors. In each 


case the oral-reading test immediately followed the short-exposure 
test so that there may have been some effect of transfer. 


SUMMARY 


When confronted with an unknown word, a child has a tendency 
to call it the word in his sight vocabulary which is most like it in 
sound or appearance. If the child’s sight vocabulary is extremely 
limited or if the word has a strange combination of letters, as in 
“gambit,” he will usually give only a few letters or will give some 
word beginning with the same initial letter. If the child is some- 
what mature in his reading habits and encounters an unknown word 
in context, he tends to substitute a word which will make the mean- 
ing clear. Whether there is a reversal, omission, insertion, or sub- 
stitution of letters in a child’s attempt to pronounce an unknown 
word is a mere chance circumstance and depends, among other 
factors, on the degree of similarity between the word presented and 
other words being learned at the same time. Hence, the fact of the 
misplacement of letters in mispronunciations is in itself quite ex- 
traneous to the diagnosis of reading difficulties. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The techniques of educational research.—A recent bulletin' of the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the University of Illinois includes a pertinent discus- 
sion of the place of experimentation in educational research. The bulletin begins 
with a brief historical account of the techniques of research which have been 
used and a résumé of the achievements of research. Four chapters are devoted 
to controlled groups in experimentation, the interpretation of statistical results, 
an evaluation of experimental investigations of supervised study, and experi- 
mentation in educational research. 

The material relating to controlled groups and to the interpretation of statis- 
tical results will be particularly useful to graduate students writing theses as 
well as to persons in the field who have not received adequate training in re- 
search. The outlook for research as set forth in the last chapter is not particular- 
ly optimistic, the authors’ position being expressed as follows: ‘Some questions 
can be answered satisfactorily. A few have been answered. But for many ques- 
tions, perhaps most questions, it is likely that we are not justified in expecting 
more than an ‘indication’ ”’ (p. 105). 

The reviewer does not share this belief with regard to research. It is true 
that many of the results of research have been insignificant and inconclusive. 
The term “research” has been expanded to include much which probably should 
not be so classified. However, research in departments of education is scarcely 
more than a quarter of a century old. Furthermore, it has to date been chiefly 
concerned with elementary problems which require simple techniques, chiefly 
counting items and making frequency tables. The period of this type of easy 
research is apparently about ended. The members of the profession who have 
received any real training in experimental research are only a small part of the 
total number-of those who have been attempting to participate in it, and the 
number of useful techniques which represent specialization beyond the level of 
ordinary, common-sense procedure is likewise small. Instead of interpreting the 
present period of research as a plateau, as the authors have done, the reviewer 
would consider it as a period of transition to expert participation at a more high- 


t Walter S. Monroe and Max D. Engelhart, Experimental Research in Education. 
Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 48. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 32. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1930. Pp. 106. $0.50. 
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ly specialized level by mature members of the profession who have received 
thorough training in using the techniques of experimental research. The present 
period illustrates the need for more attention to the development of fundamen- 


tal techniques of research. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


A history of the common school_—Some years ago S. C. Parker published The 
History of Modern Elementary Education (Boston: Ginn & Co.) in which a good 
deal of attention was given to social factors influential in the development of 
the common school. The major part of Parker’s book, however, was devoted to 
an explanation of the principles and practices of the educational reformers. 
After the publication of Parker’s book no other attempt was made to write a 
comprehensive history of the common school until the appearance of a recent 
book! on the subject. The author of the new book expresses his purpose in the 
following words. : 

One important consideration aimed at in . . . . this book has been to show the mean- 
ing of popular education at various stages of its evolution in relation to the total social 
situation in which it has operated. Another purpose has been to show the changes in 
the objectives and practices of the common school in connection with changes in the 
conception of the individual and of his relationship to human society. Still another 
purpose which has entered into the preparation of this volume has been actually to 
carry the history of the common school down to the point where its story is nothing 
other than the outlook and the practices and the problems of the present day [p. vii]. 


The book begins with an account of the conditions and influences which gave 
rise to the vernacular school. In this connection, considerable importance is at- 
tached to the rise of the medieval towns and to the demands of a growing com- 
merce. Other influences of importance were the invention of the printing press, 
the Protestant Reformation, and the growing interest of the Roman Catholic 
church in popular education. The author takes the position that the influence 
of the Protestant Reformation on the development of the vernacular school has 
been somewhat overestimated, and there can be little doubt that his position is 
correct. A number of chapters are devoted to a discussion of the class structure 
of European society and to the nature of the common school in a society based 
on privilege. That the character of the common school has been conditioned by 
social theory is made perfectly clear. The social philosophy and the educational 
policy of eighteenth-century liberals are discussed at some length. Adequate at- 
tention is given to the principles and work of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and other 
reformers who were seeking a new content and a new method of teaching. The 
educational consequences of nationalism, of the Industrial Revolution, and of 
democracy are treated at some length. A number of chapters are devoted to the 
rise of the common school in the United States and to the development of a uni- 
tary school system in harmony with our social philosophy. In this connection, 


t Edward H. Reisner, The Evolution of the Common School. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1930. Pp. x-+590. 
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the influence of the frontier, of Jacksonian democracy, and of humanitarianism 
are discussed in some detail. A number of chapters are devoted to educational 
thought and practice in the United States since the Civil War. This feature of 
the book is to be especially commended, for there has been too little attention 
given to this phase of our educational history. The last two chapters of the book 
are devoted to discussions of democracy and educational opportunity and of the 
common schools and the future of society. 

The book has many merits. It is well written and readable. It is the only 
comprehensive history of the common school that has yet appeared. The author 
has succeeded in showing the intimate relation between the history of the com- 
mon school and the rise of the common man. Those who are in need of a text- 
book in the history of modern elementary education will find this book indis- 
pensable. Anyone may read the book with profit. 

NEwtTon EDWARDS 


The training of elementary-school teachers in Germany.—Thomas Alexander, 
of Columbia University, has published a book' giving an interesting picture of 
the training of the elementary-school teacher in Germany today. 

In order to explain what has been accomplished educationally in Germany 
since the end of the World War, Professor Alexander describes the educational 
situation in Germany a dozen years ago. He writes: 

The elementary school particularly, in both its subject matter and its method, had 
been of such a nature as to develop subserviency and subjection rather than to encour- 
age initiative and originality. Following the Revolution there sprang up everywhere, 
both within and without the public-school system, new schools whose chief aims were 
the development of the individual and the encouragement of freedom in thought and 
behavior The Volksschule and the old normal school were together one of the 
chief bulwarks of the old political and social order [pp. 4-5]. 

It was unthinkable for a university professor, for a teacher in a secondary school, 
and for those who had been trained in the universities to associate with people who had 
been graduated merely from a normal school [p. 1o]. 

The majority of the elementary-school teachers were drawn from the lower classes 
of society [p. 11]. 

Speaking of the new régime, he says: 

The training of all elementary teachers in the future will be done in institutions built 
upon the nine-year secondary school and in institutions which carry on their work ac- 
cording to the principles of university study, whether these institutions be academic 
universities, technical universities, teachers’ colleges, pedagogical institutes, schools of 
education, or what not [p. 28]. 


Alexander states that almost all educators in Germany believe that the gen- 
eral training of the teacher must be acquired in the secondary school, which in 
Germany covers the work of the sophomore year of the American college. 

t Thomas Alexander, The Training of Elementary Teachers in Germany. Studies of 
the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, Number 5. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 340. 
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Philosophy, including ethics and sociology; psychology, including intelligence 
tests; education, emphasizing the history of education; political economy; and 
government constitute the core of instruction in the new training school for 
elementary-school teachers. Applied education receives its share of attention, 
which includes particularly teaching and practical pedagogy. Under the empire 
the elementary-school teacher was trained to reproduce exactly what he had 
been taught. “These teachers were trained rather than educated” (p. 6). They 
were eminently successful in that they did well the task assigned them. 

To the American it may seem strange that the Prussian teachers’ college is a 
sectarian institution. ‘“The whole nature of the institution is expected to be per- 
meated with the spirit of the church which happens to be represented in the 
college” (p. 85). The teachers’ colleges at Elbing and Kiel are Protestant; the 
one at Bonn, Roman Catholic; and a new one at Frankfurt, interdenomina- 
tional. Although the colleges are maintained at public expense, the church in 
control of a given college teaches religion in the spirit of its own denominational 
tenets. 

The training of the elementary-school teacher, whether undertaken in Amer- 
ica or Europe, raises the conflict between content courses and professional 
courses. The author points out the emphasis placed on the professional courses 
in the German teachers’ college. 


Pedagogy is not a technique, but a science whose field is education and instruction. 
.... It is not sufficient for a teacher to develop or acquire mere techniques based upon 
some experience of historical background, but rather is it his function to attain philo- 
sophical insight into the ends and aims of education, to know by which ways one may 
arrive at these ends with most certainty and facility. It is our opinion that the 
German and European devotes too much attention to fine philosophical distinctions, 
which often lead to endless and fruitless dispute where the reai purpose is lost sight of 
[pp. 78-79]. 

The chief complaint and criticism which one hears from the faculties of teachers 
colleges is that the student in the two-years’ time does not have opportunity of acquiring 
the subject matter of the elementary school, or rather the subject matter background 
of the elementary school [p. 81]. : 


The new teachers’ college makes a definite effort to provide opportunity for 
experimentation in the reorganization and reconstruction of the curriculum. The 
teacher is educated as well as trained. Professionalized subject-matter courses 
are offered. The end sought is a thinking being. Democracy has come in; mon- 
archy has gone out. 

Germany in her struggle to keep alive has been compelled to form a new cul- 
ture. Through the years the German government, acting through the German 
schoolmaster, had given the German people a philosophy based on government 
by divine right. Before the World War there was active hostility to this idea in 
other countries but not in Germany. The Germans accepted it. It was a part 
of their religion; perhaps it was their religion. 

The author sums up the characteristics of the new German teacher-training 
curriculum as follows: 
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1. The new school seeks to develop the power of independent reasoning rather than 
to build up an accumulation of memory material. 

2. The new school seeks through its organization to educate for social adjustment 
and responsibility 

3- The new school is a laboratory rather than a mere place of instruction 

4. The activity of the child rather than receptivity or passivity is another of the 
very dominant factors of the new school. 

5. The relationship between teacher and pupil, or rather the attitude of the teacher 
toward the pupil, has changed to such an extent, especially in the German school, that 
one notices this probably more than any other thing in the whole new school move- 


6. Another outstanding feature of the new school is the attention paid to the physi- 
cal care of the child 

7. The new school seeks out and develops and guides the special interests and atti- 
tudes and the special gifts and abilities of the children rather than seeking to work 
counter to them. 

8. The new school is flexible and considers each child as an individual [pp. 242-44]. 


The book contains many comparisons of the methods of training teachers in 
Germany and in the United States. Every educator in America interested in 
the training of teachers will find the book profitable reading. 

Tuomas W. BUTCHER 
Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Emporia, KANSAS 

A guide to supervision —The most recent addition to the rapidly growing 
literature of supervision is a handy summary' of current orthodox technique 
presented in four parts. Division I presents a brief but well-written account of 
the rise of supervision, as we now know it, and its philosophy. This material 
has not hitherto been well summarized. In Division II are presented principles 
and schemes of administrative organization under which supervision may be 
carried on. This presentation is better than that in any standard textbook but 
not nearly so good as that in chapters iii and iv of the Eighth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association. In fair- 
ness to Professor Kyte it should be noted that his volume was evidently so far 
along in manufacture that he could not take advantage of much excellent ma- 
terial which appeared in the Eighth Yearbook. This unavoidable difficulty is 
reflected in one or two other discussions in his book. 

Division ITI is given over to a treatment of the standard techniques of super- 
vision. The discussion is sound and scientific and will not be challenged by any 
competent supervisor. The reviewer would have desired to see more concrete 
discussion and samples in chapter v, ‘““The Planning of Supervision,” such as 
appeared in the fifth chapter of the Eighth Yearbook. There is, however, legiti- 

t George C. Kyte, How To Supervise: A Guide to Educational Principles and Pro- 
gressive Practices of Educational Supervision. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. 
Pp. xvi+468. 
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mate difference of opinion as to the desirability of giving concrete plans, and 
other reviewers might commend Professor Kyte for not influencing students 
unduly through the use of sample plans. As stated above, the treatment of 
techniques is entirely sound; the only criticism is that it is thoroughly elemen- 
tary and could be of little value to the mature, experienced supervisor. On the 
other hand, the simplicity of the treatment, coupled with the excellent diction 
and style of the author, makes the volume an admirable introductory textbook 
for inexperienced teachers, untrained supervisors, and other beginners. 

Division IV, “Supervising Types of Teachers,” is distinctly original in a 
textbook dealing with supervision and is probably the most valuable material 
included. The distinction between supervisory practice as applied to new or 
weak teachers and that applied to superior teachers is one much needed in the 
field and has hitherto not been explicitly presented. 

The bibliographies are lengthy and inclusive except in a few instances. The 
questions and problems at the end of each chapter are also excellent and will he 
marked aids to instructors using the book. 

W. H. Burton 


Readings for character training—No yardstick has ever been invented by 
which the merits of a piece of literature can be exactly measured. Neither the 
literary artistry nor the content value of a myth or a poem or a novel can be 
subjected to units of measurement as definite as are inches or minutes or pounds, 


Quality can only be estimated. The best that literary critics have ever been 
able to do is to set up certain general criteria of excellence and then appraise 
pieces of literature on the basis of their hypotheses of excellence. Therefore, the 
statement that a series of three volumes' has just appeared presenting the best 
fairy tales in the English language for children of Grades ITI-VIII implies that 
a reputable method of choosing selections has been developed and applied. 
Such a method is the product of years of study by the Institute of Character 
Research of the University of Iowa, the results of which were published in 1928 
by the compilers of the present series under the title Fairy Tale, Myth, and 
Legend (A Guide to Literature for Character Training, Volume 1. New York: 
Macmillan Company). 

A staff of critics appraised 450 individual fairy tales with respect to eight 
criteria of excellence: unity, right craftsmanship, agreeable emotional tone, ef- 
fectiveness, artistry in appeal, truthfulness, refinement of the fundamental hu- 
man attitudes, and proper orientation. The composite judgment of the experts 
resulted in the classification of the fairy tales on a scale of excellence. Extended 


ta) Familiar Haunts. The Wonder Road, Book One. Fairy Tales Selected by Ed- 
win Diller Starbuck and Others. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. x+214. $1.80. 
b) The Wonder Road: Book Two, Enchanted Paths, pp. viiit-210, $1.80; Book 
Three, Far Horizons, pp. x +266, $1.80. Fairy Tales Selected by Edwin Diller Starbuck, 
Frank K. Shuttleworth, and Others. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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experimentation with the literature to determine the reactions of groups of 
middle-grade pupils resulted in reliable grade placement of the tales. 

A second phase of the work of the Institute of Character Research has now 
been consummated in a type of publication without which educational research 
cannot be brought to the most valuable fruition. The researchers, with the aid 
of their publishers, have presented for school use three exquisitely printed and 
illustrated books for children, Book One containing twenty-two tales found by 
experimentation to be most appropriate for Grades III-VI, Book Two twenty 
tales for Grades IV-VII, and Book Three nineteen tales for Grades V-VIII. 
Every elementary school the staff of which believe in extensive individual read- 
ing materials ought to be equipped with The Wonder Road. Moreover, such 
literature may wisely be made available for pupils as belles-lettres, even if the 
school authorities are convinced, as many unfortunately are, that exposing 
children to materials of high ethical import has no especial value for character- 
training. 

R. L. Lyman 


A collection of new-type tests—As a measuring instrument the traditional 
school examination has been under attack for some time and is losing ground in 
competition with improved methods of measuring the achievement of pupils. 
The standardized test and the new-type test are finding their way into the class- 
room. The latter is, of course, the principal competitor of the traditional ex- 
amination and is favored by experts primarily because it provides a more reliable 
measure of school attainment. It excels the ordinary school examination in the 
measurement of content. It may not excel in measuring thought, but who 
knows? It does not excel in measuring expression and organization, but who 
cares? The average teacher does not care. She marks on matter, not on manner. 
She is quite content to leave the measurement of style to the English depart- 
ment. If, however, she should desire a rough measure of literary quality, she 
can supplement the objective test with a conventional addendum designed es- 
pecially for the purpose. 

A recent book by Ruch and Rice will be of immense assistance to teachers 
of various subjects who are ambitious to improve the technique of their exami- 
nations. It contains thirty-six complete new-type tests which were adjudged 
the best among more than four hundred submitted in a nation-wide contest 
conducted by the authors. The tests are distributed among the following sub- 
jects: English, social studies, natural sciences, modern languages, mathematics, 
home arts, commercial subjects, and manual arts. 

The first chapter of the book explains the nature of the contest which was 
conducted; ;the second chapter—all too brief but very suggestive—contains a 
discussion- of trends in objective-examination practices; and the remainder of 


*G. M. Ruch and G. A. Rice, Specimen Objective Examinations. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1930. Pp. vi+324. 
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the book, 302 pages, is devoted entirely to the reproduction of the tests that won 
prizes or honorable mention. 

It is the hope of the authors that the volume will “provide illustrative materi- 
al of great value as ‘models’ for teachers beginning the use of the new-type or 
objective tests” (p. 1). This purpose the book should fulfil admirably. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 





Health instruction in public schools ——Taking into consideration the recent 
enthusiasm for the teaching of health, the author of a study made at the Uni- 
versity of California attempted to evaluate on an objective basis the health- 
teaching which is being done in schools. 

The author first discusses the scientific determination of the proper content of 
health instruction by analyzing the leading causes of mortality and morbidity, 
the incidence of minor ailments and physical defects, and the factors which 
authorities recognize as causes for these departures from the normal. The study , 
of mortality includes discussions of heart disease, nephritis, syphilis, tuberculo- 
sis, cerebral hemorrhage, pneumonia, influenza, and other diseases. In each 
case the author mentions the health instruction which could be given to aid in 
the elimination of the disease. The study of the causes of morbidity, with the 
suggested health instruction in each case, considers respiratory infections, dis- 
turbances of the alimentary tract, communicable diseases of children, and 
nervous disorders. Investigations were also made of the minor ailments which 
cause loss of efficiency, such as colds, tonsillitis, rheumatism, and headache. 
Physical defects—defects of the teeth, eyes, hearing, and the like—were also 
studied to determine the health instruction which would have bearing on each. 

Having established the essentials in health instruction through a study of 
existing conditions, the author made a survey to determine whether adequate 
health training is being given in the schools. This portion of the study was 
made by gathering detailed data from teachers, principals, and supervisors as to 
the material being taught and by administering tests to pupils in junior and 
senior high schools. Samples of the checking sheet used in determining what 
was taught and of the test given to the pupils are included in the Appendix. 
The data show that the health instruction in those schools which were studied 
was not adequate to meet the requirements established earlier in the study. The 
author recommends, among other things, that the number of definitely-organ- 
ized efforts in health instruction be increased; that elementary-school teachers 
be trained in giving health instruction; and that each school have good medical, 
nursing, and nutrition services which should be used by the teachers for educa- 
tive purposes. 

Many adequate graphs and tables are included in the report and add value to 
it. The reader is brought face to face with a realization of the failure of the 

t Laura Cairns, A Scientific Basis for Health Instruction in Public Schools. University 


of California Publications in Education, Volume 2, No. 5. Berkeley, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1929. Pp. 339-434. $1.25. 
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schools to provide that instruction which is essential to the development of a 


healthy citizenry. rm 
uTH CoPrE 
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Junior-High-School Grades. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. iv+60. 
GALLAGHER, RALPH P. Courses and Careers. New York: Harper & Bros., 1930. 

Pp. xxii+404. $1.40. 

Graded List of Books for Children. Compiled by Nora Beust. Chicago: American 

Library Association, 1930. Pp. 150. $2.00. 
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HALLECK, REUBEN Post, and FRANTZ, JULIETTE. Makers of Our Nation. Chi- 
cago: American Book Co., 1930. Pp. vi+358. 

Horne, CuHARLEs F., and Bucks, OLIvE. Europe, the Mother of America. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1930. Pp. xii+294. 

Horne, CHar Es F., and Bucks, OLIvE. Young America. New York: Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 1930. Pp. viii+-328. 

Lewis, Witt1AM DopceE, and RowLanp, ALBERT Linpsay. The New Silent 
Readers: Facts and Fancies (Book IV), pp. xvit+368; Whys and Wherefores 
(Book V), pp. xiv-+-400; Scouting Through (Book V1), pp. xvit+448; Pioneer 
Trails (Book VII), pp. xvi+508. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1930. 

Lisson, ALBERT C., in collaboration with Emma Grant MEApER. The Happy 
Childhood Readers: Alice and Billy (A Second Reader), pp. 272; The Happy 
Road (A Third Reader), pp. 304. Dansville, New York: F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co., 1930. 

Lisson, ALBERT C., and THONET, EVELYN V., in collaboration with Emma 
Grant MEADER. The Happy Childhood Readers: Betty and Jack (A 
Primer), pp. 152; Helen and Bob (A First Reader), pp. 192. Dansville, New 
York: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1930. 

MARSHALL, THomas M., and WEsLEy, Epcar B. A Manual To Accompany 
“American History.”’ New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. vit+114. $0.24. 

Myers, GeorcE E., LirrtE, GLapys M., and RoBinson, SARAH A. Planning 
Your Future: An Occupational Civics Text for Junior High School Grades. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. xii+418. $1.50. 

O’SHEA, JoHN A., and SNEATH, E. HERSHEY. Songs of Purpose: Elementary 
Music. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. viii+-168. $1.32. 

Peet, Harriet E., and CLapp, FRANK L. Number Games and Stories. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. vi+182. $0.76. 

PersInG, Exuis C., and HoLtincEer, JoHn A. Elementary Science by Grades, 
Book Six. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xiv-+340. 

PERSING, Exuis C., and THIELE, C. Louis. Elementary Science by Grades, Book 
Five. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xiv-+310. 

Prxtey, ErmMA, and FRASHER, MAry. Mastery Grammar Guides: Book One, 
pp. 80; Book Two, pp. 79. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1930. 

Rucc, Haroxp. A History of American Civilization: Economic and Social. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii+636. $1.96. 

SEELEY, EvA BRUNELL, and LANE, MartHa A. L. Chinook and His Family: 
True Dog Stories. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. x +316. $0.92. 

TAYLOR, FRANCES LILIAN. Adventures in Storyland, A Second Reader. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1930. Pp. 192. $0.72. 

Waite, MarcareEt L., and HANTHORN, ALICE. Do and Learn Readers: Boys 
and Girls at School (A First Primer), pp. 56; Boys and Girls at Work and Play 
(Primer), pp. 132; Our Friends at Home and School (First Reader), pp. 172; 
Stories of Animals and Other Stories (Second Reader), pp. 262; Interesting 
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Things To Know (Third Reader), pp. 296. Chicago: American Book Co., 


1930. 
WoRTHINGTON, JOSEPHINE, and MATTHEWS, CATHERINE VicTorIA. Our Food. 


Dansville, New York: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. 256. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Diploma Practices in Secondary Schools. Bulletin of the Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals of the National Education Association, Number 32. 
Cicero, Illinois: H. V. Church, 1930. Pp. 32. 

LEFEVER, Davip WELTY. The Prognostic Values of Certain Groupings of the 
Test Elements of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School 
Graduates. University of Southern California Studies, Education Series, 
Number g. Los Angeles, California: University of Southern California Press, 
1930. Pp. xii+116. 

Mort, Paut R., with the assistance of Guy L. H1LtLEBorE. A Rating Scale for 
Elementary School Organization. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. 

Pierce, Davin H., and DEAN, CounciL. Analysis and Evaluation of the Learn- 
ing Situation in a Classroom. Mount Vernon, New York: Public Schools, 
1930. $0.35. 

PLENZKE, O. H., and Doupna, Epcar G. The Training and Work of High-School 
Teachers in Wisconsin in New Positions. Madison, Wisconsin: John Callahan 
(State Superintendent), 1930. Pp. 16. 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Educational Conference, University of Kentucky. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Volume II, Number 2. Lexington, 
Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1929. Pp. 84. $0.50. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 2, 1930—Bibliography on Junior Colleges prepared by Walter 
Crosby Eells. 

Bulletin No. 5, 1930—Statistics of State School Systems, 1927-1928. 

Bulletin No. 6, 1930—State Direction of Rural School Library Service by 
Edith A. Lathrop. 

Bulletin No. 8, 1930—Digest of Legislation Providing Federal Subsidies for 
Education by Ward W. Keesecker. 

SANGREN, Paut V. Sangren Information Tests for Young Children: Examina- 
tion Manual. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1930. Pp. 
iv+28. $0.90. 

SmitH, Henry LesTER, and CHAMBERLAIN, LEO Martin. An Analysis of the 
Duties of County School Superintendents and Superintendents of Schools in 
Certain Cities in Indiana. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol. VI, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Codperative Re- 
search, Indiana University School of Education, 1930. Pp. 94. $0.50. 
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Studies in Collegiate Education: A Bibliography on Recent Literature on Col- 
legiate Education. Compiled by A. Monroe Stowe. Bulletin of Lynchburg 
College, Vol. IV, No. 3. Lynchburg, Virginia: Lynchburg College, 1930. Pp. 
44. $0.50. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. New York: Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1929. Pp. viii+204. 

The Unit Method of Teaching. Secondary Education in Virginia, No. 9. Uni- 
versity of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XIV, No. 9. Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia: University of Virginia, 1930. Pp. 128. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


A Chapter of Child Health. Report of the Commonwealth Fund Child Health 
Demonstration in Clarke County and Athens, Georgia, 1924-1928. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1930. Pp. vi+170. $1.00. ° 

The Child’s Emotions. Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on Character 
Development, February, 1930. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
Pp. x+406. $2.50. 

Dictionary of American Biography: Volume V, pp. x+616; Index to Volumes 
I-IV, pp. 114. Edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone. Published 
under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 

Frymir, ALICE W. Track and Field for Women. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co., 
1930. Pp. xvi+208. $2.00. 

Mustarp, Harry S. Cross-Sections of Rural Health Progress. Report of the 
Commonwealth Fund Child Health Demonstration in Rutherford County, 
Tennessee, 1924-1928. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1930. Pp. xiv-+ 
230. $1.00. 

Tyson, LEvERING. Education Tunes In: A Study of Radio Broadcasting in 
Adult Education. New York: American Association for Adult Education 
(60 East Forty-second Street). Pp. 120. 

Women and Athletics. Compiled and Edited by the Women’s Division, National 
Amateur Athletic Federation. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1930. Pp. 
vit+96. $0.75. 

York, Atice. A Medieval Map of East and West. New York: John Day Co., 
Inc. $2.00. 





